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Good Health Habits 
Made Attractive to Children 


in Newmayer and Broome’s Health and Happiness Series 


L, these four books 


The medical science content is assured by the fact 
that one of the authors is a practicing physician 
and Supervisor of Medical Inspection of Public 
Schools, Philadelphia. | 


The pedagogical content is assured by the fact that 
the other author is the Chairman of the Commission 
appointed by the Department of Superintendence on 
The Elementary School Curriculum Revision and 
city superintendent of schools, Philadelphia. 


In all the books of this series the important truths 
are reinforced by stories and anecdotes. 


d| The Play Road to Health $0.64 The Way to Keep Well $0.84 
J | Health Habits $0.72 The Human Body and Its Care 
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THE PATHWAY 
TO READING 


Coleman-Uhl-Hosic 


This basal series contains fresh and 
varied material which provides for the cul- 
tivation of all the various reading abilities. 
Charming stories of cultural value are in- 
cluded, while study lessons offer training 
in the work-type of reading and test for 
recognition, recall, and comprehension. 


Primer, six readers, study period activi- 
ties for the Primer, teachers’ manuals, and 


cards for the lower grades are now avail- 
able. 
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GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 


By EARL W. CRECRAFT 


The first comprehensive treatment of the many 
inter-relationships of government and business, 
penetrating in its systematic analysis of the con- 
tacts that exist between these two great fields, 


Professor Crecraft classifies governmental activi- 
ties—national, state, and local—according to 
their economic purposes and discusses them in 
their relations and effects upon business. In 
turn, he focuses attention upon the several fields 
of business and shows how workers in each of 
these fields are concerned with government. He 
outlines the proper aspects of statecraft, com- 
paring and contrasting political and economie 
organizations. 


Government and Business serves the growing 
need for a basic introductory college course of 
the nature indicated by its title, whether of- 
fered by departments of political science, of eco- 
nomics, or of commerce. It will vitalize general 
courses in any of these subjects and give students 


an understanding of a new and better statecraft, 


Send for further information 
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WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Home Office: Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Portland and Manila 


Adopted recently by 
the City of Rochester, New York 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 


TRYON AND LINGLEY 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND NATION 


Hailed by educators everywhere as the 
outstanding book on American history today for the junior 
high school and for upper-elementary grades, this book has 
been introduced into 850 schools within eight months after 
its publication. For accurate presentation and \interpretation 
of facts, vivid style, and stimulating study aids, 

this book is unsurpassed. 


Price $1.72, subject to usual discount 
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BOLENIUS 


The Bolenius Course in Reading 


Grades 


A complete, cumulative basal course 
in reading and literature providing a 
continuous growth in reading skills. 


For Pupils 


A rich and varied content, thoroughly representative 


of both the new and the old 


Culminating in the successful study of literature 
in the high school 


Primer Fifth Reader 

First Reader Sixth Reader 

Second Reader Seventh Reader 

Third Reader Eighth Reader | 
Fourth Reader 


Literature in the Junior High School 
Book One—Gd. VII Book Two—Gd. VIII 
Book Three—Grade IX ready in March 


For Teachers 
This equipment offers the help of a specialist 


Unique Primary Equipment 

First Grade Manual 

Second and Third Grade Manual 

Condensed Primary Manual 

Manual for the Fourth, Fifth, and 
Sixth Grades 

Manual for the Seventh Year 

Manual for the Eighth Year 

Manual for the Ninth Year 


Let “Bolenius” solve your reading problems 
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Tubular Steel 
Combination 
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Universal 
Tablet Arm 
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MORE THAN 
5 out of 10 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


specify “American” 


— tell the story of “Ameri- 
can” supremacy. A buyer preference 
so marked that 55% of the Nation’s 
school seats are A. S. C. built. A crafts- 
manship, quality and hygienic perfec- 
tion . . . so outstanding that more than 
5 out of every 10 school boards specify 
the product of this half century old 
institution. Beyond this is a service 
that school men have made necessary 
... and the A. S. C. organization 
possible. 53 distributors strategically 
located to insure 48 hour delivery of 
your order—and a stock of 15 master 
models with nearly 200 variations in 
style, size and design to meet every need. 


“The Factory is in Michigan, 
But the Service is Local to you.” 


“STEEL DESKS ARE BEST!” 
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Pedestal Desk 
and Chair 
No.104 


Chicago, Illinois 


cAdjustable 
Universal 


American Seating Company 


_4E. Jackson Blvd. 
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EDITORIALS 


Founded in 1875. FPuvlished Weekly (fifty issues a year) by the New England Publishing Company, | 


Boston Tea Party 


HE real tea of the week was the Boston Tea 
Party of the Journal of Education, which 
was served to more than three thousand persons 
from “three to five” on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday. The hostesses were: Mrs. Bianca 
Morehead, Isobel R. Lay, Ernestine Noa, Grace A. 
Briggs, Mrs. A. W. Belding, Mrs. Joseph B. 
Egan, Mildred Winship, Catherine Giles, Never 
has the Journal of Education met so many 
friends face to face with a “ handclasp” as at its 
booth in the “ Exhibit” at the Boston meeting. 


Malcolm and Wolcott 


OR the first time in forty-two years the editor 

of the Journal of Education left the general re- 

port of a meeting for others to prepare. There were 

two reasons for this: First, he had so many 

speaking engagements that he could not give heed 

to programs. Second, we had to have copy in the 
printers’ hands on Saturday, March 3. 

The personals are by the editor-in-chief as al- 

ways. 
David J. Malcolm, Charlemont, has helped to re- 
port meetings several times, so that his report of 


the Boston meeting is being used without the 
change of a word. 

Mr. Malcolm is a district superintendent in West- 
ern Massachusetts, and writes a special article for 
the Sunday Springfield Republican. He is a 
graduate of Harvard University; is the author 
of “ Letters of a County Superintendent” (Ben- 
jamin H. Sanborn Company), one of the best 
books we have seen on rural schools. 

J. G. Wolcott, Lowell, Massachusetts, who has 
culled “High Spots” from the addresses, has 
recently had a study of the achievements of Dr. 
Payson Smith and M. E. Fitzgerald in this maga- 
zine, and he gives us, in this report number, many 
significant paragraphs from the addresses at the 
Boston meeting. 


A New Million 


ANDALL J. CONDON, Leonard P. Ayres, 
Frank W. Ballou, Frank D. Boynton, and 
Charles H. Judd, committee on financing educa- 
tional research, propose to raise a million dollars 
to make the research work independent of 
appropriations by the N.E. A. 
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Belding’s Page 


RESULTS ARE BEYOND ESTIMATE 


HESE yearly gatherings of educators from 
all over the country are wonderfully effective 
in ironing out sectional differences and misunder- 
standings. The radio, the press, the movies, the 
telephone and telegraph, the airplane, the automo- 
bile, the railroads—all these promote the same end 
of unification by cutting distance. But after all, 
there is no way we can get together so well as by 
getting together—actually and in person. 

Any conference which brings people from distant 
parts together is necessarily educational in its 
effects. Visitors found in Boston things to ad- 
mire and things to criticise. But those who had 
never seen the city before learned a bit about its 
people, its buildings and institutions, its historic 
backgrounds and present attainments. 

All that has been said above could be said of 
almost any conference of nation-wide extent that 
might meet in Boston. The congress of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association came with a distinctly edu- 
cational purpose and program. It brought an 
amazing array of speakers, nearly all of them able 
to contribute authoritative, helpful material for 
the leaders of American education to think about 
and to put into practice. The aggregate results 
of one big meeting such as this has been are 
beyond any individual’s power to estimate. The 
boys and girls of America will be the ones to 
benefit eventually from the ideas and the inspira- 
tion given forth here from many platforms. 

Every one in attendance at the educational con- 
clave must have been convinced that it is a won- 
derful privilege to be identified with the mighty 
work of helping to evolve a better civilization, 
through the one institution which extends its in- 
fluence to the whole membership of the rising 
generation of Americans. 


TWO POINTS OF KINDNESS 


VERY local resident who chanced to be 
jealous of the fair name of Boston was 
devoutly grateful to the weather man for supply- 
ing the finest quality of weather that could possi- 
bly be expected of him at this time of year. 
The latter part of February is apt to be about the 
worst time of the whole year, not in New Eng- 
land alone but in many other regions of the 
country. 

We had, to be sure, a day or two of our very 
coldest variety at the outset. Folks from the 
South were heard to say they did not venture out 
of doers on Sunday. But then, they did not have 
to, unless their consciences constrained them to 
attend church. By the time the convention really 
started, the temperature was mild. The ground 
was clear of snow. Rain fell once—in the night. 
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Once there was a flurry of snow, with sun shin- 
ing simultaneously. 

Yes, the weather behaved beautifully and Bos- 
ton residents are proud of it. These things do 
make a difference in the impressions carried home 
by conventioners. Maybe they shouldn’t, but they 
do. You feel somehow that you have been treated 
with greater consideration when the climate has 
acted well. 

The one thing that strangers remarked most 
audibly was their inability to get Boston’s streets 
straightened out. That is something Boston has 
been wanting to do for a long time. One thing 
Boston had done quite recently to reduce the diffi- 
culties heretofore encountered by visitors in going 
about the city was the erection of new street 
signs. This work has been going on for several 
months, and the job will continue for another 
year or more. The city fathers, as well as the 
weather man, thus evinced a kindly disposition 
toward the makers of this mighty pilgrimage. 


A SEARCH FOR TRUTH 
HE convention platforms were almost entirely 
free from faddists and extremists. Other 
conventions may have featured more addresses that 
challenged old theories or that defended the heri- 
tages of the past with ringing sentences. In this 
cenvention there was a manifest attempt to ex- 
tract the best from whatever source it might have 
come, There was an effort to avoid the far 
swing of the pendulum and to catch it midway. 
You heard it in the references to intelligence test- 
ing—the truth that this procedure is less valuable 
than early enthusiasts assumed, and yct can be 
helpful in the task of adapting instruction to the 
individual. You hoted this striving for proper 
estimates in the numerous utterances regarding the 
relations between principal and supervisor, and 
between supervisor and teacher. No one seemed 
to be desirous of putting anything over on anyone 
else, as to professional ranking. No one pretended 
to have found a panacea. Quackery had little 
place on the program, and where it appeared it was 
not met with favor. 

It would be erroneous to say that there were 
no clashes of opinion. There were many sharp 
encounters. A conference would be tame and 
well nigh useless without these. The most basic 
difference was, of course, between the theoretical 
reseachers on the one hand and the practical ad- 
ministrators on the other. But speakers in each of 
these groups displayed unusual willingness to 
recognize the opposite viewpoint. 


Associate Editor. 
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The Boston Meeting 


Observations Upon the 


Department of Superintendence, 
February 25 


Notable Meeting of the 


National Education Association, 


to March 1 


By A. E. WINSHIP 


President Boynton 


HE unanimous election of Francis D. Boyn- 
ton, superintendent of Ithaca, is the most in- 
teresting feature of the Boston meeting. On 
February 22, 1925, he was an unknown quantity, 
nationally. At the close of William McAndrew’s 
meeting in Cincinnati Mr. Boynton had been hon- 
ored as no one else has ever been honored by the 
Department of Superintendence. By special vote 
of the Department the National Education Associa- 


F. D. BOYNTON 
President, Department of Superintendence 


tion issued that address as a pamphlet for wide 
distribution. It disturbed the university tra- 
ditionalists, but it gave him unprecedented oppor- 
tunity to address state associations all over the 
country. 

When an address at the Boston meeting on Mon- 
day surprised every one, Mr. Boynton was fully 
equipped to reply forcefully and skilfully. The 
Cincinnati address and the Boston response made 
him the representative champion of modern educa- 
tion, and his election to the presidency has the 
significance of serving notice on the traditionalists 
that the public school people dominate the edu- 
cational situation in the public schools, and the day 
of scholastic, traditional domineerance has passed. 


Governor and Mayor 


EVER has the Department of Superintend- 
ence had official attention comparable to 
that of Governor Fuller and Mayor Nichols. The 
Governor gave two elaborate banquets and a re- 
ception to all members of the Department and of 
the National Education Association. His address 
of welcome was simply superb. It was at a 
time when just such heartiness was needed. No 
professional public speaker could have met am 
occasion more artistically than did Governor Alvan 
T. Fuller. At the Saturday evening banquet to 
some two hundred prominent persons who were 
his guests he had five opportunities to speak skil- 
fully, aside from his address as host, and no oner 
could have met each occasion more gracefully than 
did he. 

Mayor Nichols, in his welcome to the city, was 
in every way most happy in his message and im 
the cheerful delivery. He was the power behind 
the Superintendent of Schools and his devoted 
office force. 


Payson Smith 

ASSACHUSETTS has been eminently for- 
M tunate in her official state educational 
leaders, but never more so than in the present 
State Commissioner of Education, Dr, Payson 
Smith. None of his predecessors has had any 
such opportunity and responsibility as. he has 
had in connection with this Boston meeting. 

No one since Horace Mann has made a more 
brilliantly masterful statement of an educational 
situation, state and national, than was his presen- 
tation at the Governor’s banquet, February 25. 
It was his leadership in the large ways that made 
the success of the meeting monumental, He ar- 
ranged for the “extra-curricular ” entertainment. 


President Gwinn 

O OTHER president of the Department has 
had quite as many functions that required 

a distinct personality with each as had President 
Gwinn, because there has never been anything 
comparable to the variety of appeals to the mem- 
bers as there were in Boston. He had to funec- 
tion at six general sessions, at fourteen affiliated 
meetings, and at twenty breakfasts, luncheons, din- 
ners, and banquets. We heard many of these 


addresses, and he was always in perfect form, 
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always adapting wit and wisdom to the special 
Zemper and temperament, quantity and quality of 
the occasion. He was an immense success. 


Cornelia Adair, President 


ORNELIA S. ADAIR of Richmond, Virginia, 
the first classroom teacher to be elected 
president of the National Education Association, 
appeared on more programs than any preceding 
president, man or woman, and none of the bril- 
lant array of presidents has met the official re- 
sponsibility more creditably than did she. With 
mo attempt to be especially witty or wise she 
made nearly thirty different addresses, no two of 
them the same, and every address had a person- 
ality that was adapted to each occasion. The in- 
‘crease in membership in her administration prom- 
ises to be greater than in any other administration, 
greater in life membership, and already there are 
great administrative achievements culminating 
from President Blair’s administration that will 
make Miss Adair’s administration famous for all 
time. 


Shankland and Allan 


persons realize how much is involved in 
the arranging for such a meeting as this in 
Boston, culminating in matchless perfection of 
every detail in the only meeting, summer or winter, 
im sixty-nine years, with a high school teacher to 
appear on more than ten occasions, culminating in 
a closing session in which only six thousand could 
be accommodated where sixty thousand wanted 
tickets. 

S. D. Shankland, the only executive secretary the 
reorganized department has ever had, a man who 
an make as good an address as anyone on the 
program, and meet every case in highly complex 
situations and never lose his head, never fail to 
think the right thing to do in every emergency, 
and do what should be done at once. There was 
nothing overdone or underdone from April 1 to 
March 1. 

Harold A. Allan handles his responsibility as 
skilfully as though he had been created to be 
the running mate of Shankland. There were 
mever as good arrangements for registration, never 
such a mixture of arrangements as at this meeting, 
and never were the exhibits as wel! presented, 
mever such universal satisfaction as this year. 


Interesting Life Membership 


E saw the first life membership of the 
National Education Association presented 

to a college president of New England on Feb- 
rurary 29. It was presented by the Board of Trustees 
wf the University. Can you guess what university 


was the first in New England to think of this? There 
are thirty-seven colleges and universities in Ney 
England, and only one of these presidents ig g 
life member of the National Education Association, 
and that president is Daniel L. Marsh of Bostog 
University! Some people wonder at our enthysj. 
asm over this university when we have never had 
any personal connection therewith. Is it any 
wonder that this university has the largest enroll. 
ment in New England; that its Teachers College 
enrollment went from 75 to 2,400 in the first ten 
years which end this year! 

When Mrs. Everett O. Fisk, Ph.D., as a mem 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the University, 
pinned that life membership badge on Dr. Marsh, 
there was a thrill of pride that this recognition 
was from the university that bears the name of 
Boston. 


State Teachers’ Colleges 


WIGHT B. WALDO, president of Michi- 
gan State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, as 
president of the National Association of State 
Teachers Colleges, had the largest meeting and the 
most complete program in the history of the 
Association: and Arthur C. Boyden of Bridge- 
water and J. A. Pitman of Salem arranged an 
excursion by automcbile for 135 members of the 
Association to go to Plymouth on Sunday, then to 
Bridgewater for dinner at the Teachers College 
dining hall, a program on Horace Mann in the 
Horace Mann auditorium, and return by auto- 
mobile to Boston. Nothing comparable to this has 
ever been suggested for this Association before. 
Its programs at Salem and in Boston were of 
high significance. 


Holmes and Brewer 


H ARVARD University has reason to be proud 

of the part the Graduate School played in 
the Boston meeting. The week before the great 
meeting there were two highly important series of 
meetings. One was that of the State Teachers Col- 
lege Association, and the outstanding address at 
that meeting was that of Dr. Harry W. Holmes, 
dean of Graduate School of Education of Har- 
vard. There was no better address by any one 
in the ten Convention days in Boston. His approach 
to his address was brilliantly clever. It  scintil- 
lated with wholly new humor. 

The other great pre-convention meeting was 
that of the National Vocational Association of 
which Professor John M. Brewer of the Graduate 
School of Education is by far the efficient leader, 
and he has been the promoter-in-chief for five 
years, especially in the department of Vocational 
Guidance. 
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There Rotarians JEREMIAH E. BURKE, superintendent of 
Boston, his associates and the entire city scheol 
New ORMAN R. CROZIER, superintendent, board promoted the arrangements for the meeting 
_ Dallas, as president of the National School- without limit. There has never been more whole 
ation, masters Rotarians, had one of the most distin- hearted devotion to the guests in amy city. 
‘oston guished meetings of almost one thousand men 
thusi- which has assembled in Boston. This is the first MISS MARY McSKIMMON of Brookline, 
r had international organization that paved the way for president of the N. E. A. in 1926, because of the 
any schoolmen to be as prominent as any business and famous service rendered to the Association as the 
nroll- professional men, and the standing of the first president to be given a year’s relief from 
ollege Rotarians, Kiwanians, Lions and kindred clubmen duty without loss of salary, in order to devote 
t ten of America is largely due to the prominence of herself to the promotion of the interests of the 
school men in these organizations. Association, was greeted by a vast number of 
Biss M. G. Clark, superintendent, Sioux City, Iowa, friends who appreciated her noble service. 
rsity, succeeds Mr. Crozier as president of this organi- 
arsh, zation. J. PAUL FOSTER and the Boston Chamber 
ution of Commerce took entire charge of the material 
€ of arrangements for the meeting, and the perfectiono€ 
Vocational Guidance ~— for hotel arrangements was due to Mr. 
HE annual conference of the National Voca- aN 
T tional Guidance Association, which was held FRANCIS G. BLAIR, president of the N. E. A. 
wt in advance of the meeting of the superintendents, in 1927, rendered larger service to the Association 
ae was the twentieth anniversary of Professor Par- than has been rendered by any one president in the 
Sete sons’ work in Boston. There were 347 people history of the N. E.A., though much of his 
ie registered, and these represented thirty-six states, achievement was incomplete until the meeting of 
the Canada, New Zealand and Poland, over 250 of the the Board of Directors in Boston, so that much 
dge- registrations being outside Massachusetts. The of the credit will go to Miss Adair’s administra- 
ae Boston Vocational Guidance Department, under tion. It is due to his masterful grasp of the 
the the directorship of Miss Susan J. Ginn, made a _ situation that the Board of Directors will hereafter 
st great success in preparing for the convention and have entire official charge of the interests of the 
lege carrying through the arrangements. There Paget Association. 
three luncheon meetings devoted respectively to 
teports from branch organizations, the welfare of 
hes the Vocational Guidance Magazine, and guidance N EA 
and counseling. The dinner meeting of 205 Sup Edward J 
of persons was devoted largely to a discussion of of Coste 
the history and progress of vocational guidance, of 
with speeches by two pioneers in the work, Meyer rdson, 
Bloomfield and A. Lincoln Filene. In all there —- Louisiana; L. J. Berry ’ San Marcos, 
were sixty persons on the program, and an inter- aes Ada se SF ee and 
esting feature was that every speech was limited re Pog rost © rge Peabody College, 
ud to twenty minutes. Several visits to industrial and ited 
in commercial establishments were arranged, and the ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, San Fran 
eat teachers of vocational guidance to teachers, to the cisco, had chairmanship responsibility for re-creat- 
of number of thirty, conferred at Harvard University. jing she National Education Association because 
ol- Section meetings were held on occupational re- of the inability of Dr. Claxton to be present at 
at search, counseling, placement, records, continua- the Boston meeting. No one is better informed 
es, tion school guidance, and exploratory courses. as to the details of the proposed reorganization 
re The growth of vocational guidance was clearly than is Mr. Chamberlain. 
ne brought out. There are seventy courses in col- 
ch leges and universities in the field of vocational CAROLINE WOODRUFF, Castleton, Vermont, 
il- guidance. The National Association has twenty -has magnified the achievements of adminis- 
branch organizations, and the Vocational Guid- trative women, and their banquet in Boston had 
as ance Magazine, issued eight times a year, is an as brilliant a program, wholly by women, as any 
of effective organ of the Association. Officers for the which the men presented on any occasion. 
te following year are: Dr. Mary H. S. Hayes of 
Jr, New York, president; Professor William M. Proe- E. RUTH PYRTLE, Lincoln, Nebraska, -in 
-_ tor of Stanford University, vice-president; Miss charge of the work of the Committee on Retire- 
al Emma P. Cooley, New Orleans, secretary ; Miss ment Allowances, was os devoned: to the 


Bertha Shepard, Boston, treasurer. interests of the teachers» 
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WILLIAM M. DAVIDSON, chairman of the 
Legislative committee of the National Education 
Association, presented the appeal for the “ Federal 
Department of Education and Welfare” with a 
secretary in the President’s Cabinet with con- 
summate skill and brilliant forcefulness. No one 
elise has approached the climax as he did in his 
address on Thursday afternoon. It was a master- 
ful presentation of the magnitude of the school 
business of the United States. It was a noble 
appreciation of the Commissioners of Education 
from Henry Barnard, William T. Harris, and 
Eimer Ellsworth Brown to Philander P. Claxton 
and J. J. Tigert, leading up to a clean-cut state- 
ment of the present demand for as good a repre- 
sentative leader as the Secretary of War and 
Secretary of the Navy. 

We somehow felt that Dr. Davidson had some 
extra personality because he has just been unani- 
mously re-elected Superintendent of Pittsburgh for 
six years at a salary increased to $15,000. 


WILLIAM McANDREW, who made the Cin- 
innati, 1925, meeting famous through his irre- 
sistible personality, was greeted most enthusi- 
astically because of his recent professional ex- 
perience. It is remarkable that a man with 
his limitless opportunity to speak should have 
such a captivating platform personality and use 
it both skilfully and artistically. 


DR. RANDALL J. CONDON, president in 
1927, past master in the art of entertaining and 
in helping others to do the right thing in the right 
way at the right time, was really in charge of 
Mrs. Lindbergh whenever Payson Smith was off 
duty as director of social functions. 


WILLIAM _F. RUSSELL, dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, reported encour- 
aging progress in promoting goodwill and mutual 
helpfulness among the nations of the world. His 
mew responsibilites do not minimize his devotion 
to international interests. 


NEW ENGLAND SUPERINTENDENTS, 
under the expert guidance of Seth Howard Chace, 
executive secretary, had a brilliant breakfast 
with as brilliant an address by E. W. Butterfield, 
state superintendent of New Hampshire, as we 
heard in the eight days of the Boston meeting. 


J. W. CRABTREE, secretary of the N.E.A., 
was little in evidence, but was behind every great 


achievement in Boston as he has been behind every- 


thing that has made the N.E. A. famous for ten 
years. 

DR. SUSAN M. DORSEY, who was unani- 
mously re-elected as superintendent of Los 
Angeles for four more years with her salary 
raised to $15,000, was honored whenever oppor- 
“tunity offered in any meeting. 
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FRANK W. WRIGHT, assistant Commissioner 
of Education of Massachusetts, as president of 
the Massachusetts Schoolmasters Club, had the 
most important meeting in its history, probably, on 
Saturday, February 25, with Dr. Charles H. Judg 
as the chief speaker, who made a clear and forge. 
ful statement of the Chicago situation, which was 
really new to most of those present. Dr. Judd, as 
always, was on several programs, and always gaye 
clear statements of facts and philosophies. 


EDWIN C. BROOME, chairman of the com- 
mission of twenty-five on the curriculum, made 
an elaborate published report of its conclusions, 


ERNEST C. HARTWELL, superintendent of 
Buffalo, and his committee of five are doing 
heroic work in relating administrative officers to 
their Boards of Education. 


DR. P. W. DYKEMA of Teachers College hada 


program with eleven addresses on music educa- 
tion. 


D. J. KELLY, superintendent, 
magnified “ Health and Physical.” 


The Boston daily papers devoted themselves to 
the Convention heartily and with unreserved 
loyalty, editorially and reportorially. 


The Parent-Teachers Association has never 
given as much attention or received as much 
attention. The president, Mrs. A. H. Reeve, was 


welcome on several programs, with emphasis on 
the “ welcome.” 


Binghamton, 


State superintendents made special effort to be 
at this mid-winter meeting. 


The executive secretaries of the State Associa- 
tions were deyoted to the interests of those in 
attendance from their states. 


The resolutions were the most definite, heroic 
and professional ever passed by a summer or 
winter meeting. They were distinctly adminis- 
tratively professional. 


As it is impossible to make the report of the 
Boston meeting complete those who have paid for 
the report number will receive the issue of March 
19 in addition to this issue. 

The National Association of Teachers’ Agen- 
cies held several sessions with addresses by 
Dr. Frank N. Freeman, University of Chicago; Dr. 
C. W. Willett, LaGrange, Ill.; Samuel S. Board, 
Yale Graduate Placement Bureau, and Superin- 
tendent Frank J. Prout, Sandusky. About thirty 
agencies were represented. The sessions ended 


with a largely attended banquet. Special speakers 
were Cyrus E. Dallin, the sculptor, and 
Nixon Waterman. The following are the 


new officers of the Association; President, Henry 
D. Hughes, of Chicago; vice-president, True W. 
White, of Boston; secretary and treasurer, Frank 
G. Webb, Atlanta, Ga. ‘ 
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The Tumult and the Shouting Cease 


By DAVID J. MALCOLM 
Charlemont, Mass. 


N March 1 I sat in the front row of the 
balcony of that famous old auditorium in 
Mechanics Hall in Boston and looked down upon 
the closing scene of one of the most dramatic ses- 
sions in the history of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. A sister educator was receiving the 
highest honors possible—that the greatest edu- 
cational association in the world can award. 
Yes, more than that! I was witnessing a great 
event in the history of public education and the 
history of aeronautics. The great Colonel Charles 
Lindbergh was making a plea for the teachers of 
the nation to spread the true gospel of aeronautics. 
“Tomorrow,” said he, “ with your help we shall 
be using airplanes as today we use automobiles.” 
Then the president’s gavel fell, and I heard, as 
in a dream: “I now declare the fifty-eighth ses- 
sion of the Department of Superintendence ad- 
journed.” Thus ended the Boston meeting. 

But how shall I tell the story of those five 
great days so that readers of the Journal of Edu- 
cation in sunny California and in snow-capped 
Northern Michigan, in dusty Arizona, and on 
the wind-swept plains of the Dakotas, in smiling 
Florida, and in little Rhode Island, who were un- 
able to attend, shall see those meetings and enjoy 
them? Perhaps a few simple pictures will serve 
better than many confusing details. Let me try. 

Never in the last decade did so many impor- 
tant factors combine so satisfactorily to make con- 
ditions ideal for a great convention. The weather 
was perfect. Not a drop of rain fell during the 
entire week, and a brisk wind .from the ocean 
scattered clouds of smoke, which are wont to hang 
over large cities, and let in the sunshine. 

Hotel accommodations were splendid, and rates 
were reasonable. No one had to seek rooms with 
private families or in neighboring cities. Meals 
and food were of the best. 

Lecture halls were plentiful and easily accessi- 
ble. The large auditorium of the headquarters 
building was large enough for all general sessions, 
and its acoustic properties, with the aid of ampli- 
fiers, proved very satisfactory. Even during the 
great final session, when the whole city became 
excited and desired admission, there were seats for 
all. 

Never in recent history has there been a con- 
vention with so many great men and so few small 
men on the program. Speakers came from across 
the Atlantic and from Central America. College 
presidents from the East and from the West, and 
school superintendents from every state in the 
Union combined to make every general session and 
every section meeting well worth while. 


The historic traditions of New England did much 
to attract visitors, and those who came because 
of such an impulse were not disappointed. On 
Wednesday fifteen hundred delegates pilgrimaged 
to Plymouth, where they were royally enter- 
tained by the officials of that historic old com- 
munity. Other hundreds journeyed to Concord 
and Lexington and to Salem, or loitered in Cam- 
bridge or strolled the streets of Boston, where 
they worshiped at the shrine of Longfellow and 
Holmes, and Bunker Hill and Boston Common, 
and the birthplace of Benjamin Franklin. Even 
the old handpress upon which Franklin learned 
his trade as a printer was on exhibition in 
Mechanics Hall, where the meetings were held. 

Unofficially the program opened Saturday with 
several important meetings, chief of which were a 
conference on rural teacher training and a meet- 
ing of the National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. Saturday afternoon delegates journeyed 
to Sudbury, where they were the guests of Henry 
Ford at the Wayside Inn of poetic fame. Others 
assembled at Henry Ford’s Little Red School- 
house, the school where Mary and her little lamb 
were wont to go. While every address of the 
regular program was good, without doubt the 
sensational address of the convention was that 
delivered by the President of Harvard Univer- 
sity during the first session Monday morning. 
While many delegates did not agree with Presi- 
dent Lowell, there can be no doubt but that his 
paper was the most thought-provoking lecture of 
the week. He made a plea for a more thorough 
mental training, and less skimming through a 
subject... “ We make too much effort to make 
education pleasant and easy. We remove obsta- 
cles, instead of training students how to overcome 
them,” he said, and went on to explain that our 
present-day custom of providing a score of courses 
in secondary schools instead of concentrating on a 
few was both extravagant and harmful. This 
address brought forth a great deal of criticism. 
Local newspapers carried large headlines to the 
effect that President Lowell had accused school 
officials of being wasteful, and prominent school- 
men at once jumped to deny the charges with 
statements and counter charges. “, 

Probably the second. great address of the 
Convention was that delivered Monday evening by 
President W. H. P. Faunce of Brown University. 
In a lecture teaming with brilliant sentences he 
said, among other things: “I would rather have 
high schools than submarines for national de- 
fence.” 

- Two. Governors, honored. Monday’s program, 
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Alvan T. Fuller of Massachusetts, representing 
the East, and Adam McMullen of Nebraska, repre- 
senting the Middle West. Governor Fuller made 
a plea for training children in the art of making 
decisions, and for developing in them a respect for 
work, and a willingness to do it. 

Governor McMullen took for his topic “ The 
Farmer and the Farmer’s Child.” He held the 
view that education is so closely connected with 
economic conditions that it is practically useless to 
discuss education’s problems until agricultural con- 
ditions are improved. His address presented the 
need for farm legislation and was entirely new 
material for urban educators of the East. It 
created much favorable comment in hotel lobbies 
later in the evening. 

Still another interesting lecture Monday even- 
ing was delivered by Thomas FE. Benner, chan- 
cellor, University of Porto Rico, who made a 
brilliant plea for better relationship with Latin- 
America. 

William McAndrew, formerly superintendent of 
schools in Chicago, delivered a sensational ad- 
dress Tuesday evening on the subject of high 
school supervision. He minced no words in de- 
scribing teachers’ opposition to it, and in an out- 
burst that was a gem of oratory he expressed his 
opinion of “ political schemsters in skirts,” who 
resent all efforts to help them in their classroom 
work. 

Discussions of problems of rural education 
played no small part in the program of the week, 
and N. Searle Light, director of rural education 
for Connecticut, is to be congratulated upon his 
success in arranging such an able program for the 
Department of Rural Education. The keynote 
sounded this week seemed to be that rural 
teachers need detailed assistance in professional 
books and in courses of study. A mere state- 
ment of aims and principles is not sufficient, for 
unless such statements are translated into work- 
able form, they are beyond the reach of many 
teachers. 

Helen Heffernan, chief, division of Rural Edu- 
cation for the State of California, was an out- 
standing figure among rural workers during the 
week. In a very few words she described super- 
vision in rural schools as the art-of removing ob- 
stacles from the path of rural teachers. 

Jewell Simpson from Baltimore, Md., said 
there was very little difference between urban and 
rural educational methods of teaching, but that 
there were vast differences in the matters of man- 
agement and organization of the two schools. 

U. J. Hoffman of Illinois, dean of rural edu- 
cators, stated that he had heard talks on one- 
teacher schools for fifty years, but never before 
had he heard so much sense as during the ses- 
sions this year. He made an able presentation of 
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the subject of individual instruction and indi- 
vidual recitations. 

Commissioner A. B. Meredith of Connecticut 
spoke on teacher preparation, and in a very able 
paper stated that the difference between the train- 
ing necessary for rural teachers and urban teachers 
was not as great as might be supposed. The rural 
teacher should have a knowledge of rural environ- 
ment, of rural school organization, of transporta- 
tion problems and such things. But except for 
a few such things as these, her preparation should 
not differ much from that of an urban teacher. 

But why continue? One has only to mention 
a name that appeared on the program and a flood 
of valuable ideas come crowding forward. 

Never since the first meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence was there such a won- 
derful commercial exhibit. More than 300 pub- 
lishers, supply houses and equipment concerns 
had booths. Indeed so complete was the display, 
and so conveniently was it located, that a study of 
it alone would have justified the expense of at- 
tending the convention. It was an education in 
itself and many a school man returns to his dis- 
trict a better administrator because of his knowl 
edge of new books or equipment gained by what 
he saw exhibited. 

Publishers and supply houses play larger part 
in the educational system of this nation than is 
generally realized, and the time has come when 
they should be given credit for the services they 
are rendering. They are the great middle men 
who translate the theory of the research worker 
into terms of practical service. The health worker 
may point out the dangers of poor ventilation or 
bad seating, but it is the supply man who per- 
fects and makes available the jacket stove and the 
adjustable desk. The same is true of textbooks. 
Without the modern enterprise of up-to-date pub- 
lishing houses the schools of the nation would be 
lost. Book agents and supply men are not educa- 
tional missionaries; they are educators as truly as 
are college professors and classroom teachers, and 
they played their part well on the program of the 
week. 

Delegates from far and wide all told the same 
storv of Boston’s hospitality, which may be summed 
up in the statement made by Superintendent R. W. 
Kraushaar of Mobridge, South Dakota. He said: 
“Boston used us fine. I’d like to stay here, just 
looking around, for a week. Your streets fascinate 
me. I never saw anything like them, for I meet 
myself coming back when I try to go any place. 
And they are so clean. I always thought New 
Englanders were cold and distant, but everyone 
I met here has been exceptionally sociable and 
anxious to make our visit pleasant. I never saw 
such gentlemen as your street car conductors and 
your policemen. They go out of their way to 
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assist visitors. Your hotels are great, and the 
price of food was very reasonable. I call this the 
most pleasant convention city in the country, and 
I hope the Department of Superintendence will 
meet here again soon.” 

_ There were breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners 
galore during the week. Some were large and 
some were small, but all were excellent. Prob- 
ably Teachers College dinner claimed the largest 
attendance and its array of after-dinner talent 
was in keeping with its traditions. But Boston 
University and Harvard University and George 
Peabody College and Radcliffe and the University 
of Chicago and a score of other institutions all had 
successful banquets. 

The New England Association of School Super- 
intendents held a breakfast Wednesday morning 
in honor of President Gwinn, and on Thursday 
morning Massachusetts superintendents had as 
their breakfast guest President Cornelia 5. Adair 
of the N. F. A. 

No account of the Convention would be com- 
plete without a word of praise for the wonder- 
ful music which was provided by the school chil- 
dren of the City of Boston. Seldom has it been 
equaled at any convention and never has it been 
surpassed. It was not spectacular. It was not 
sensational, but it was genuine, it was constantly 
the same, and it was wonderful. 

A pleasing feature of the program this year 
was the delightful manner in which many prom- 
inent citizens were honored. Perhaps the first 
to be mentioned is Katharine Lee Bates, the author 
of “ America the Beautiful.” 

Mrs. Bates, now an elderly lady, told the audi- 
ence the history of that wonderful song. It was 
inspired by a journey West during the time of 
the World Fair at Chicago. As she came on the 
platform the vast audience rose to its feet and 
waved white handkerchiefs to her. And, when the 
commotion subsided, a large chorus of little chil- 
dren, representing more than twenty nationalities, 
sang the hymn as it was never sung before. Truly 
these little ones whose parents had come from 
Japan and China, Italy and Russia, Ireland and 
Canada, and from other lands were the living 
spirit of that wonderful national anthem. 

Then came Dr. Winship. Deep in their hearts 
thousands of delegates had iourneyed to Boston to 
be present at this, the home coming of this their 
chief. And the great moment to show their love 
for him had arrived. There were other great 
moments during the week, but there were none 
that approached this one in the amount of love 
and affection which the audience tried to express 
by the clapping of many hands. 

And at last came the last great session, the 
evening when the National Education Association 
was to present a life membership and an emblem to 
Mrs. Evangeline L. Lindbergh, the mother of 
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School Books Rebound 


In the field of rebinding school books we have 
to offer the highest grade of workmanship, 
dependability and service. 


Branch binderies at Atlanta, Cleveland, Indian- 
apolis and Philadelphia enable us to serve the 
territory east of the Mississippi most effectively. 


The National Library 
Bindery Company 


271 Park St. West Springfield, Mass. 


FREE OFFER 


to school executives to demonstrate our 
Nelbco bindings. 


Fill out coupon, clip and mail 


The National Library Bindery Co. 
271 Park St., 
West Springfield, Mass, 
Gentlemen: 
We are sending three worn school books | 
for you to rebind without charge as a dem- | 


onstration of your Nelbco bindings. 


Colonel Lindbergh. All day long an atmosphere 
of excitement filled the convention hall. 

When the doors were opened every seat in the 
great auditorium was occupied, but none were 
standing. On the platform a mighty symphony 
band of Bosten school boys poured forth 
wonderful music. Then a pause and the 
band retired, and “Lindy” and his charm- 
ing mother appeared. The vast audience 
gave a mighty roar, an ovation which continued 
for minutes, while “ Lindy,” poor, tired hero, stood 
patiently waiting for it to cease. The famous 
Lindbergh smile is missing, and the idol of the 
nation looks tired and weary. His pleasures are 
in the wide open skies, not on the crowded audi- 
torium platform. 

But why continue? The papers of the country 
have told the story of this event. A great chap- 
ter in the history of the Department of Superin- 
tendence has just been written. A step in the 
progress of civilization has been taken, and Presi- 
dent Joseph M. Gwinn, the able superintendent of 
the schools of San Francisco, turns over to Frank 
D. Boynton of Ithaca, N.Y., the working tools of 
his office. 

The shouting and the tumult cease. 

May the fruits of the Boston meeting of 1928 
be as lasting as they have been sweet. 
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I’m Feeling Bostonese 
By JAMES BALL NAYLOR 


I’ve wandered down to Boston Town— 
And safely got away; 

I’m not elate, but pleased to state 
That I “know beans” to-day. 

I’m feeling—well, the truth to tell 
I'll fashion, if you please, 

A most expressive adjective; 
I’m feeling Bostonese. 


I dragged my feet through Beacon Street, 
And o’er the Common strolled; 

I sauntered through the State House, too, 
And viewed its dome of gold. 

I sniffed the air on Copley Square— 
An ancient classic breeze; 

And so to-day—I’m proud to say— 
I’m feeling Bostonese. 


I gazed my fill at Bunker Hill, 
The monument and all— 

And wondered not that Warren got 
A rather fatal fall. 

To this and that I tipped my hat— 
And even bent my knees; 

And still today, though miles away, 
I'll feeling Bostonese. 


I met and walked—and smoked and talked— 
With many a jolly chap; 
And marveled at the humor that 
. The Yankees keep on tap. 
I punched alive the buzzing hive 
Of literary bees, 
And listened to their music—and 
I’m feeling Bostonese. 


A dainty dish of toothsome fish 
Is Boston’s great renown; 
(But should you like a mess of “Pike” 
St. Louis is your town.) 
In truth I’m told that lobsters cold 
At Harvard take degrees; 
That shrimps are found, thatsharks abound — 
Among the Bostonese. 


This may be so—I do not know; 
But I am here to say 

If they are there, they must be rare— 
They didn’t come my way. 

And should kind fate, some future date, 
Say—“Take an hour of ease,” 

I'll saunter down to Boston Town— 
I’m feeling Bostonese. 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Proved their Popularity 
at the 
Boston Meeting 


To keep within the Budget SCHOOL BOOKS 
NEED THE PROTECTION OF 


HOLDEN COVERS 


Increasing their lives and service and 


PROVIDING HEALTHFUL SURROUNDINGS 


for BOOKS Transferred from One Pupil to Another 


A COMPLETE STANDARDIZED LINE 
WITH A WIDE RANGE OF PRICES 


ENABLES SCHOOLS TO BUY THE QUALITY 
BEST ADAPTED TO THEIR NEEDS 


HOLDEN 


BUILT TO WEAR 


UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE 
SEMI-LEATHERETTE 

TRI-LEATHERETTE Qualities 
GOOD WILL 

W. B. Z. 


TO PROTECT THE BOOK — THE CHILD — THE COMMUNITY 
TO PRODUCE ECONOMY — THRIFT AND CLEANLINESS 


It’s Quality — Not First Cost — That Counts 
BUY THE BEST BUY LESS SAVE MORE 


(Samples Free) 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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New Bon Mots From the Convention 


By JOHN G. WOLCOTT 
Greenhalge School, Lowell, Mass. 


T master of pithy wit, Benjamin Franklin, 

would ‘have enjoyed the bon mots and apt 

Sayings about present education dropped here and 

there during the convention of the superintendents 

in Boston. The witty phrase may be lighter than 
serious argument, but it makes as much history. 

“Trying to run a public school without pub- 
licity is like winking at a girl in the dark,” said 
Rollo G. Reynolds of Teachers College, Columbia. 
“We know what we are doing, but the rest of the 
world does not.” Mr. Reynolds was explaining 
that the superintendent who leaves the people be- 
Jhind is in danger of not being understood. “ First 
give the people what they want; then make them 
want something better.” 

In another part of his talk Mr. Reynolds said: 
™“ The educator should be humble, haughty, human, 
and happy.” This maxim, quoted from a teacher 
he admired, meant that the educator should be 
humble to the child, haughty to the inexperienced 
meddler, human in trying to understand the child, 
and happy in duty done. Speaking of the press, 
Mr. Reynolds said: “ The press is engaged in edu- 
cating the community too. It is a valuable ally. 
We must try to see news as the press sees it. 
News in its eyes is present and brief.” 

The same meeting was presided over by the 
genial humor of Ernest W. Butterfield, commis- 
sioner of education in New Hampshire, whose 
wisdom concerned politicians. “The politicians 
will be our friends if we do not high-hat them. 
We long for education by educators alone, but 
we forget the interest the community has in our 
schools. If we share triumphs with the politicians 
they will love us. Politicians are more interested 
in other people than most of us.” 

His explanation of his last statement caused 
much laughter. He said: “ The politician governs 
us best. If the common citizen tries to govern 
us at a town meeting, he provokes discussion and 
eliminates thought. If monarchs try their turn 
they produce secretaries and fail. If theocracies 
appear they produce minor prophets, and these 
are worse than politicians. If military bureaucra- 
ies rise, they make the government one of 
second lieutenants. In our American system, co- 
operation and competition with politicians develops 
the best superintendent.” 

C. B. Glenn, superintendent of schools in Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, was quick to add: “ Politicians 
are like fleas. Every dog needs a few to keep him 
from getting lazy.” Evidently Mr. Glenn’s recipe 
has had good results in Birmingham, where the 
school board “has wooed and won the popula- 
332 


tion” by publicity that sends forth a different 
slogan every year, as for instance, “ Development 
of Character Through Work.” The politicians 
think it best to be on the side of the schools there. 

E. E. Oberholtzer, superintendent in Houston, 
Texas, would have it thus: “ What is Houston's 
way? The answer is, in Texas they are all poli- 
ticians.” What he seemed to mean was that 
people there are so public-minded that it has 
been easy to educate them to construct or rebuild 
twelve new senior and junior high schools. Apro 
pos the junior high school, he says the child is 
beginning to like it now. 

OF THE CHOIR INVISIBLE 

Dr. William McAndrew, victim of the political 
chicanery in Chicago, subject for a “real story” 
to newspapers, had a hard time escaping the traps 
of reporters and reaching the platform for his 
speech. His welcome by his several thousand fel- 
low educators was impressive. All stood up to 
reccive him. Thumbs were down “for Mayor Big 
Bill Thompson. Then all sat down quietly to see 
what Dr. McAndrew would say. His remarks 
fulfilled expectations, and filled the Boston press 
the next morning. 

A phrase that he used struck my attention. It 
was “high school service.” He said the superin- 
tendent must keep before the minds of his 
teachers the growing public discontent with this 
particular service. “Thousands of high school 
teachers are prepared to teach English, but im 
stead they are teaching Latin, French, mathe 
matics, and domestic science. The remedy is 
supervision.” 

The audience was greatly amused when he said 
that high school teachers often regarded discus- 
sion of their work as bad form. What such 
teachers wanted was to be free to waste the lives 
of children without hindrance. Their protests 
against supervision reach the school committee. 
It is strange how any layman, approached by 4 
not unhandsome gentlewoman in distress, and 
dressed for the occasion, immediately finds his 
gallantry aroused! This not unhandsome person 
makes out her position to be that of an educator 
oppressed by tyranny, but “her position is really 
that of a mattress.” The audience chuckled as if 
this was the speaker’s masterstroke. 

What happens to a superintendent who attempts 
a system of supervision? Ask William Ettinger, 
Thomas E. Finegan, David B. Corson, and James 
H. Van Sickle. “Ask all the choir invisible,” 
advised Dr. McAndrew. 

The high school is a silk mill for weaving the 
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What Would YOU 


Suppose you suffered an Accident tomorrow that disabled 
you for weeks or months— 

Suppose you were suddenly taken sick and a substitute 
took your place— 

Who would help you pay the Doctor, the Nurse and 
the Board Bill? 

Accident, Sickness and Quarantine are the three major 
causes that rob thousands of Teachers of a portion of their 
salaries every year. We know that one Teacher out of 
five suffers such a loss every year. 


Will You Get Your T. C. U. 
Check When You Need It? 


Thousands of teachers the past year have had a similar experience 
to that of Mrs. Marion Loney, a California teacher, who writes: 


licy for not to exceed five years. 
idemic of influenza broke out in our community and I got it. Had Safe! of the policy 
- & “Ay oe dose of it and was confined to bed for nearly three ak, Then Under the Doubles these benefits for travel accidents 
I needed a T. C. U. check—and I got it!” T.C.U. sustained in railroad, street car or steamboat 
Umbrella wreck. 


How easy it is for something to happen—an overplus of the wrong 
kind of germs, or an accident. One starts out in the morning feeling 
fine, with the world looking like a good place in which to live. But 
this evening—or tomorrow—may find one in the hospital, facing a 
prolonged period of inactivity and a greatly increased expense account. 
— you will feel as Miss Della Hiteshew, Windber, Pa., felt when 

wrote: 


“In time of sickness there is nothing so comforting as knowing that there 
is a friend so prompt, fair and kind as the T. C. U., ready to help you pay 
the doctor om the nurse. This comforting knowledge goes a long way in 
hastening recovery from sickness.” 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You When 


“It” Happens to You 


Pay $50 a Month when you are totally 


disabled by accident or confining sickness. 

Pay $11.67 a Week when you are quar- 
antined and your salary has stopped. 

Pay $25 a Month for illness that does 
not confine you to the house, but keeps you 
from your work. 

Pay 20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits 
for two months when you are confined to 
an established hospital. 

Pay $50 a Month when you are totally 
disabled by injuries received in an auto- 
mobile accident, and $1000 for accidental 
death in an automobile disaster. 

Pay $333 to $1000 for major accidents, 
or for accidental loss of life. 

These indemnities are increased 10 per 
cent for each consecutive annual renewal 


Operation benefits in addition to other 
benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in force for one year. 

Policies paying larger benefits are also 
issued. 
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most delicate textures from delicate materials, but 
time has given the high school for materials, 
hemp, soap, jute and pulp wood. Shall we de- 
spair? By no means. When we see such marvel- 
ous progress in all the arts and sciences, in busi- 
ness and in industry, there is no reason why the 
schools should lag behind. The time will come 
when we will leave wild guesses and inspirational 
addresses and put in their place the science of 
surety. 

The next speaker was Cornelia S. Adair, president 
of the N.E.A., who spoke on supervision from 
the point of view of the teacher. She thought 
that autocratic, petty supervision was perhaps 
necessary in pioneer stages, but with the trained 
teacher it was different. The average teacher was 
still another problem. The inspector will not get 
co-operation because of the strain on the teachers. 
The dictator will be of no use because inspira- 
tion is necessary. What a broad-minded teacher 
wants in a supervisor is personality, talent, knowl- 
edge of teaching, and a willingness to make a 
detailed study of a recitation before criticising. 
Summed up it means inspiring leadership. 

Francis L. Bacon, president of the Department 
of Secondary School Principals, presented the 
principal’s view of supervision. He explained 
how supervision was a recognized daily event in 
the lives of elementary school teachers, and how it 
was needed in high schools. The most marked 
deficiency in supervision came from insufficient 
standards. An answer to this challenge came from 
the last speaker of the evening, Professor Charles 
H. Judd, of the University of Chicago. He main- 
tained that such standards now existed. In fact, 
Professor Judd stood here as he had in the junior 
college discussion two days before, as a spirit of 
peace and accomplishment. What follows will 
explain what happened on the previous Monday. 

NEW ASPECTS OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

President Lowell of Harvard had fired his 
broadside at the public schools only that morning. 
At two o’clock in the afternoon the jumor college 
forces had carried the battle into Harvard itself; 
they met in the new Lecture Hall in Cambridge. 
Were the public schools providing real education? 

In these times, said Dr. Judd, we see an in- 
creased demand for knowledge from many classes 
of people. Subjects of the upper schools are 
tending to be found in the lower schools. Profes- 
sor Palmer’s fears lest the good old traditions of 
college education be lost are nothing but “ senti- 
mental arguments.” The junior college is logical. 
The trouble is the traditionalists fear that the high 
school and the junior college will bring about a 
blockade destructive to their familiar scheme. 
What they do not see is that people are demanding 
more opportunity and more advanced courses all 
the time. 


The high school and the junior college should 
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be conducted in mutual sympathy and helpfulness, 
The junior college should be recognized as an 
actual part of the secondary school. The lead- 
ing thought of both should be earlier admission 
of pupils to advanced opportunities. 

Dr. Judd was immediately questioned by super- 
intendents in the audience. Did not the junior 
college mean increased costs? No, said Dr. Judd, 
not when it is put into the present senior high 
school time. The only increased cost would come 
in getting better teachers. Wien somebody sug- 
gested that the change was upsetting, Dr. Judd 
said bluntly: “ We are at the point of a renova- 
tion of the college business resulting from the 
demand for more advanced courses.” 

Superintendents from the West, the stronghold 
of the junior college, had massed their powers to 
show their strength. William F. Ewing, assistant 
superintendent in Oakland, California, said that 
of the nine thousand pupils in the junior colleges 
in California some three thousand were going on 
to higher institutions. The junior college was a 
logical preparation for the higher units because 
overcrowding in the regular four-year colleges 
was making them think of better preparation. Mr. 
Ewing then went into some new developments. 
Most junior colleges are composed of grades 13 
and 14. This is unsatisfactory because of a 
tendency to reach down into grades 11 and 12, 
He favored a reformation which would place the 
junior college within the high school. The junior 
college would then be composed of grades 11, 12, 
13 and 14. Pasadena proves that the senior high 
school and the junior college should be carried 
on together; in Pasadena they use the same 
facilities now. 

Frederick Eby, professor of education in the 
University of Texas, explained that complete 
separation of students in the high school and the 
junior college was no longer the custom. The 
junior college comes from a maladjustment sixty 
vears ago. Our educational system has been in- 
creasing the age of the student, now we wish to 
decrease it. The addition of the freshman year 
of regular college to the high school has been going 
on for a long time, as in Ontario. It seems a 
logical step. The junior college is merely a 
transition, but it is a predestined fruit of mal- 
adjustment. 

He made a strong plea for special training for 
junior college teachers. Stanford University and 
the University of Texas, he said, were the only 
colleges doing this. Practically nothing has been 
written on the administration of junior colleges. 
There has been too much tendency to depress the 
junior college into the high school level, with 
the result that the collegiate spirit is lost. The 
administrators of a junior college ought to know 
what a college should be. College atmosphere re- 
quires a scholastic atmosphere, graduate activities, 
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| LINCOLN — HIS WORDS and DEEDS ae 
By OSCAR TAYLOR CORSON, A. M., LL. D. 7 


To each of the seven primary virtues of Lincoln’s great nye 
character the author has devoted a chapter of understanding study a 
in which he assembles for the reader the particular words and 
deeds of Lincoln that reveal the virtue under discussion. In 
addition a chapter each is given to Lincoln’s Education, which was 
gained by the most persistent effort and intense application; to 
the Gettysburg Address, which has been and still is so grossly 
misrepresented as having been delivered with little or no prepara- 
tion; and the Lincoln Tomb, about which centers much interesting 
history not generally known, but of sufficient importance to justify 
its inclusion. 


A Splendid Character-Building Book 
The good, the true, and the beautiful in conduct need to be 
presented to children in such a natural way as to make them seem 


altogether desirable and worthy of emulation. “Lincoln — His 
256 pages Words and Deeds” is just the book with which to do this. 
Full cloth binding Highly commended by Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, State Superintendent 
Many illustrations of Education of Maine 


“Lincoln — His Words and Deeds” should be on the supplementary reading list of 
every school in the land. 


s 1 50 Per Copy Net price on 10 or more copies, 
° Postpaid charges not prepaid, $1.13 per copy. 


Publishers of 
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The WILSON -WAY Individual Photographs 
Provide Perfect Student Identification 


WILSON-WAY service free to all 
schools. No camera or apparatus to 
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ents given novel eee plan complete 
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pictures. 
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traditional associations, and the inspiration of 
men of learning and profound personality. 

When President James M. Wood of Stephens 
College, Missouri, took up the discussion his view 
was that the junior college must be organized on, 
either the college or the high school level, and he 
advised the college level. We have added, he said, 
seven years to the time a man must devote himself 
to study before entering his profession; we must 
reduce this time. The junior college years can be 
combined with the senior higly school years, re- 
ducing the total of years. The senior high school 
years can be combined with the junior high school 
years, reducing the total time. Time spent in the 
elementary grades can be reduced. 

Here President Wood suggested something very 
new. “Strike off the word ‘junior’ from both 
high school and college,” he said. He advocated a 
system which would consist of elementary school, 
high school, and college, but covering less time than 
it takes to get through the present junior college. 


Lindbergh 


[Written on the flyer’s arrival in Boston, by Dr. Francis G. 
Blair, State Superintendent of Education in IIlinois and 
president of the National Education Association last year.] 
With words swift and strong, 
In saga or song— 
Boundless, 
Deathless as fame— 
Sing me the name 
Lindbergh ! 


Lone dove from our Ark 
Flying o’er war's dark 
Hopeless 
Deluge of hate and grief 
Bearing the olive leaf 
Of Charity—Lindbergh! 


Blond viking of old 

Recast in new mold— 
Bootless, 

Bloodless of hands— 

Conquering all lands, 
Lindbergh ! 


Tall son of the stars, 
Towering o’er Mars— 
Swordless, 
Commandless, free— 
Conquering the sea, 
Lindbergh ! 


Voyaging alone 

Through uncharted zone— 
Columbus-like— 

Better than he knew 

Binding the old world with the new, 
Lindbergh ! 


Modest, unknown, 
Ascending earth’s throne— 
Lincoln-like— 
Guileless of arts 
Winning the hearts 
Of Humanity—Lindbergh ! 
—Boston Globe. 
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| American Histories for Early Grades 


By WILLIAM L. NipA, State Teachers and Junior College, San Diego, Calif. 


Fourth Grade In their inimitable style the authors give the young 
reader his first glimpse of outstanding personalities and 

Pilots and Pathfinders events in world history from the time of Abraham to 

< the present. Biographical interest predominates, but the 

(By W. L. Nida and characters presented have been skilfully chosen so as to 
Stella H. Nida) convey in a textbook of minimum length and maximum 

Price $1.20 simplicity the most effective possible conception of the 


past influences that have determined the world of to-day. 


Fifth Grade This book comprises two of the author’s titles previously 
4 published separately: “Following Columbus” and “Fol- 

Explorers and Pioneers lowing the Frontier.” The first tells the story of the 
Price $1.28 exploration and settlement of our country, centering in 


simple biographies of outstanding figures of the age and 
in interesting descriptions of early colonial life. The 
second gives a vivid detailed account of the great Western 


Sixth Grade movement, 


The Dawn of American History This text prepares directly for the customary seventh 


and ¢ighth grade instruction in United States history. 
In press The author has kept well in mind the general viewpoint 
of such a text. He has consequently thrown into emphatic 
relief those historical movements and cultural forces that 
brought about the New World discoveries and explora- 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY tions and were directly influential in the colonization of 
New York Chicago Atlanta America and in the development of American political 

Boston Dallas San Francisco ideals, American institutions, and American life. 


FREE 


Four New Booklets 


The Gregg Professional Library 
2. Elementary and Intermediate Texts in Gregg Shorthand 
3. Advanced and Reporting Texts in Gregg Shorthand 
The New Rational Typewriting Series 


These booklets, all handsomely illustrated, describe in a 
most interesting way the plan, contents, and place in the 
course of more than 100 books on shorthand and typewriting. 


After reading them you will be able to determine just 
the book you want to see. 


These booklets also contain many helpful teaching sug- 
gestions. 
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School Problems 


Edited by a School Executive 


87. How can we get teachers to take regular and 
proper recreation? ( Virginia.) 


This seems to be a serious problem with many 
school systems. The day is not far off when all 
teacher-training institutions will teach their students 
to budget their time. This will help greatly in get- 
ting a proper amount of recreation regularly. Any- 
thing you can do to get your teachers to budget 
their time will help to get in more recreation. Now 
as to what is “proper” recreation is a different 
question. I know many people accuse us of having 
one-track minds, by which they mean, I suppose, 
that nothing interests us vitally unless it is re- 
lated to ovr school life, but I really think that day 
is fast fading away, so many of our teachers 
belong to clubs that have no connection with 
school, and is a good idea to promote. Hobbies 
and more social contacts need encouragement. 
Recognition and approbation for any social con- 
tributions a teacher makes to a community helps. 
Out-door sports need to be promoted among 
teachers. But I believe that budgeting one’s time, 
which results in setting aside so much time regu- 
larly for work and play, is the safest and surest 
way. 


88. What do you consider the most effective out- 
side agency to help the school? (Mass.) 


The press. If you can get your press to take up 
your cause on the outside and you send your 
message home through the pupils on the inside, 
you can win in almost anything. 


89. What is the school doing for the hard-of-hear- 
ing child? (Califcrnia.) 


More careful and effective examination of hear- 
ing is being carried on by use of the audiometer, 
a mechanical device of phonograph and telephone 
combination, about which the American Federa- 
tion of Organizations for the Hard-of-Hearing will 
be glad to give you information if you need it. 
Lip-reading classes taught by teachers trained for 
this purpose are being formed in many of our best 
school systems. About eighty per cent. of our 
present deafness in adults might have been cured 
if taken in time, and this fact is stimulating the 
health departments in many school systems to reach 
out into clinics and medical institutions for help. 
Their appeals are being met with surprising re- 
sults, and ways and means are being found to 
meet the need as soon as it is realized. We have 
neglected these children in the past, but we have no 
excuse for doing it longer. 


90. What should be a superintendent’s attitude to. 
ward helping his teachers to get better posi- 
tions? (Mississippi. ) 

The same attitude he would desire if he were 

seeking a better position. I think this a point 
quite usua!ly agreed upon by superintendents, and 
when a teacher does good work they are glad to 
help her into a better position. However great her 
loss may be to the system she is in, it would be 
most unfair to try to keep her for selfish motives, 
Promotions within the corps being impossible or 
failing to meet her needs she has a right to count 
on her superintendent’s co-operation in acquiring 
another position. It is one of those things that 
go to make loyalty between a superintendent and 
teacher a fifty-fifty proposition. 


91. What are some goals that a high school prin- 
cipal can work for with his faculty, 
which ill humanize and stimulate both 
teachers and students? (Oregon.) 


This is one of the great problems facing a high 
school principal. Some principals are using such 
objectives as a better understanding between teacher 
and pupils, promotion of safety, a healthier and 
happier town and more intimate follow-up in 
social and scholastic guidance. The way to arrive 
at your goals is to study your needs. They point 
to your desired goals in the order of the local im- 
portance. There is great value in selecting one or 
a few and having all your faculty or perhaps 
faculty and students, according to the nature of the 
goal, focussing their attention upon them at one 


time. 


92. Why do parents fail in so many cases to take 
the advice of the school? (New York.) 


They fail to take the advice of the school often 
because they don’t understand it. They need some 
one to interpret it to them. We need to teach 
parents more about what we are trying to do for 
their boys and girls and how they can fit into the 
new scheme of education. To do this we need 
teachers, it makes no difference whether they are 
deans or principals or by what name they are 
called; we need teachers who understand the 
parents as well as the boys and girls; who know 
local conditions, and who have tact and ability to 
get the school’s message across to the parent. 
That is why we fail so often, we don’t put our 
advice in the language and form the people can 
understand, and with sympathy and force enough 
to carry it over to them. We need teachers, both 
men and women, particularly adapted and trained 
for the job. 
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CHARACTER CHATS 


By JOSEPH B. EGAN, A. M. 


soul none has been so widely quoted or 
generally admired as “The Vision of 
Sir Launfal.” The description of 
spring beginning with, “And what is so 
rare as a day in June?” is one of the 
most beautiful passages in any litera- 
ture. The description of the ice-bound 
brook is a classic that will live forever. 
The following lines taken from the 
poem are charged with spiritual mean- 
ing and full to overflowing with soft 
music. Each word seems to have 
wings on which it rises with its fel- 
lows, like happy larks, into the pure 
blue of the soul’s finer atmosphere. 
Listen for the singing in these noble 
lines 


Great Poetry of the Spirit 
CROSSING THE BAR. 


( Tennyson.) 

Alfred Tennyson was a lyric singer 
of sweet and beautiful melodies. No 
course or vulgar thing ever cast a 
shadow over the bright field in which 
he sang. He seems to me like a lovely 
hermit thrush that hides away in a 
great solitude and pours forth at sun- 
set the pure melody of golden bells. 

Listen to the sweet harmony in this 
wonderful poem. Can you not feel the 
slow sea withdrawing from the shore 
as the vast tide ebbs in sunset silence? 


CROSSING THE BAR. 
Sunset and the evening star, And the voice that was softer than 


And one clear call for me! silence said: 
And may there be no moaning of the “Lo, it is I, be not afraid! 


bar, In many climes, without avail, 
When I put out to sea. Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy 
Grail; 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, Behold, it is here,—this cup which thou 
Too full for sound and foam, Didst fill at the streamlet for me but 
When that which drew from out the now ; 
boundless deep This crust is my body broken for thee, 
Returns again home. This water his blood that died on the 
tree; 
Twilight and the evening bell, The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 
And after that the dark! In whatso we share with another's 
And may there be no sadness of fare- need ; 
well Not what we give, but what we share, 
When I embark ; For the gift without the giver is bare; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds 
For tho’ from out our bourne of Time three, 
and Place Himself, his hungering neighbor, and 
The flood may bear me far, me.” 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face In these few words the poet has con- 
When I have crost the bar. densed the great philosophy of the 
future. For millions of years mankind 
_ With the vast sea beneath and the has striven upwards, away from the 
vast sky overhead and the golden sun- selfishness of the beast, towards a hap- 
set on the long line of the distant sky, pier brotherhood where man may 
the traveler goes forth, not knowing struggle, not in the .service of his 
whither, but serene and happy in the brother as at present, but to serve his 
confidence that beyond the bar, where brother in the best and noblest way. 
the seas storm and break, his Pilot 
waits to guide him on with sure and 
steady hand to his eternal haven on he garden is the fairyland, the 
another shore. region of romance, the place of won- 
What would life be without the ders, of strange and savage deeds, of 
sweet assurance which Hope gives us worms being changed into glittering 
that there is a Pilot and that He thinks fljes, of dragons and devouring ogres 
enough of us to wait for us beyond and creatures armed with glittering 
the bar? mail, of lovely things and beings in 


— whose earthly lives are woven the 
Famous Spiritual Poetry dreams of angels and the plans of 


THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL. minds that have caught a glimpse of 
(Lowell.) God. 
Not far from Boston, in historic The garden is a wondrous place,—a 


The Fairyland 


Cambridge, stands a stately old house factory in whose workshops are being 
in which lived for many years one of built up out of the atoms of the earth, 
the best known and best beloved of the the fabric of the cloth of flowers; the 
American poets, James Russell Lowell. dyes that are destined to tint the pure 
Of gill the poems written by this rare checks of roses and violets and 


by Joseph B. Regan. 


poppies; the sweet scents that are to 

wave up out of blossoming cups to en- 

trance the earth. There are deep, silent 
forges in the garden where the green. 
blades of golden lilies are being 
formed; there are anvils ringing with. 
the taps of mighty hammers where the 
jonquils are being beaten out of the 
dust of the solid rocks; there are 
architects at work over the plans from 
which are to grow up the houses of 

vines and bushes and trees. The garden, 
is a mysterious place. Today there is 
nothing but brown earth and tomor- 
row, under the warm smile of spring, 
living things have appeared as though 
at the waving of a fairy’s wand. Out 
of the tiny seed unrolls the twenty- 
foot vine; out of the little kernel is. 
slowly unwrapped the blossoming 
bush; out of the nut rolls up the 
towering greenery of the stately oak. 

There is a mystery and magic and 
sorcery and fairy tales wherever a 
garden spreads out its enclosing arms. 

Let us, then, thank our beloved 
Father for the gardens about us. Let 
us go into one of His workshops and 
sit down and find rest for our weari- 
ness, and joy for our sorrow, and hope- 
for our sullen doubts, and faith—that 
blessed blossom of the soul—for all the- 
ills that have fallen upon our spirits. 

Waiting 
(John Burroughs.) 

Anyone who looks upon the kindly, 
smiling face of John Burroughs, the 
beloved American poet, is impressed at 
once with the gentleness of the calm 
spirit that animated his earthly form. 
There is a quiet philosophy in the 
smiling eyes, while the long white 
beard lends to the noble face a look of 
wisdom promising the giving forth of 
truth. In “Waiting” John Burroughs 
sets forth an abiding faith that no good 
thing in all the universe is lost; no. 
beauty is lifted up in vain; no picture 
painted that remains unseen, no noble 
deed that goes without its full reward. 
In the short hours of human life the 
end is not always clearly seen, the 
seeds we plant may blossom after we 
are gone; the tree we set out in the 
spring of life may shelter other heads. 
from the blistering heat, and the lives 
we build in their very ruin, like the 
autumn leaves, become the fertile earth 
in which some future beauty strikes its 
roots. What could be more sweetly 
beautiful than the following testimony 
of the poet's firm belief that Eterna? 
Justice sets all things aright. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are secking me, 
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No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 
My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 


The waters know their own, and draw 
The brook that springs in yonder 
height ; 
So flows the good with equal law 
Unto the soul of pure delight. 


The stars come nightly to the sky; 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 
Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor 
high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 
My own! “Aye,” in the words of the 
immortal Shakespeare, “there’s the rub,” 
for the great law works on and on, 
grinding the grist of the good and the 
grist of the bad and emptying each 
into the labeled sacks of him who has 
brought it to the mill. 


The Existence of God 
(Derzhavin, Russian Poet.) 
It is a great and comforting thought 


to realize that all things move onward 
under the influence of vast laws whose 
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meaning no man can understand, but 
whose existence is plain to those who 
see kinship in the flower and the but- 
terfly, in the tree and the animal that 
moves under it, in all the lesser forms 
of nature and that highest form known 
to the world as man. And more im- 
portant still kinship between the spirit- 
ual nature of this man and the God 
who brought him forth To those 
who see this kinship the search for the 
great truths descends from the heavens 
and its myriads of stars to the very 
earth about their feet. They seek light 
from the glow of the firefly, and the 
secret of life from the jelly fish lazily 
drifting in the current of the sea. In 
the following poem, in the very last 
line, the great Russian singer has 
found, within himself, the evidence and 
proof of the existence of God. There 
is a deep meaning in his mighty cry of 
discovery, for nothing is more certain 
in this world than life itself. Nothing 
is more marvelous than the conscious- 
ness of life within ourselves. All the 
miracles cease to be wonderful com- 
pared to this mightiest miracle of all. 
We are here, you and I, here upon this 
globe. We are conscious of our being 
here. After that great fact how trivial 
becomes the question of what will hap- 
pen to us after death? The same God 
that gives us life, delights in life, not 
death. We were not born to die, but 
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to live on and on, serving, eternally, 
the purposes of Him who opened our 
eyes upon this field of unconscious 
dust. How nobly has the great singer 
found the eternal problem solved 
within himself. 


What are ten thousand worlds com- 
pared to thee? 

What am I then when Heaven's un- 
numbered host 

Though multiplied by myriads, and 
arrayed 

In all the glory of sublimest thought 

Is but an atom in the balance weighed 

Against thy greatness, but a cipher 
brought 

Against infinity! What am I? Naught! 

Naught, but the effluence of thy light, 
divine, 

Which, faltering through the worlds, 
has reached me, too, 

Deep in my spirit doth thy spirit shine 

As shines the sunbeam in a drop of 
dew. 

Though I am naught, I Live! I rise 
and fly 

On eager, hoping wings back through 
the worlds to thee. 

I Live and breathe and lift my aspira- 
tions high 

Clese to the very throne of thy divin- 
ity. 

Great God! I Am and therefore, surely, 
Thou must be. 


years one to eight inclusive. 


scientific evidence. 


new feature spellers. 


of the dictionary. 


Published by 


T HE NATIONAL SPELLER 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By J. FREEMAN GUY, M.A., Ph.D. 


Superintendent of Schools, Bellevue, Pa. 
Formerly Director of Research, 
Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


This is a new textbook in spelling for use in 


The vocabulary has been carefully selected from 
the outstanding scientific studies in spelling. 


The words have been graded on the basis of 


The book contains an alphabetical review—a 
This arrangement 

serves three purposes, it provides for review, it 
enables a pupil quickly to look up any word of 
his grade, and gives preliminary training for use 


This book is the result of sound scientific 
method, sane professional judgment, and broad ance. 
practical experience in the class room. 


Price per copy, complete book, 44 cents 


National Publishing Society 


Mountain Lake Park, Maryland 


Just a 


Brain Fag 
Relieved* 


Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate in a glass of cold 
water stimulates and 
refreshes your nerves. 
A delicious drink that 
supplies nourishing 
phosphatestothebody 
—aids digestion and gives you 
new strength, vigor and endur- 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


High Schools Are 
Making Rapid Strides 

The Bureau of Education has a 
record of 21,700 public high schools 
which enrolled 3,757,466 pupils in 1926. 
The schools enrolling more than 1,000 
pupils each number 767, one school en- 
rolling as many as 8,611. These 767 
schools represent 3.5 per cent. of the 
total number of schools, and 37.5 per 
cent. of the total enrollment. It takes 
about 18,000 of the smallest high 
schools to enroll another 37.5 per cent. 
One-half of the public high schools 
enroll fewer than 100 pupils each, the 
total for these schools being but 13.7 
per cent. of the whole enrollment. 


What Children 
Like About Teachers 

Of 6,404 themes on “My Best 
Teacher,” written by pupils in schools 
of Cleveland, Ohio, by assignment of 
the elementary supervisor, to determine 
what present-day school children like 
best in their teachers, 5,118 mentioned 
traits of character, 3,621 had to do 
with teaching ability, 1,896 with discip- 
line, and 262 with personal appearance. 
The statement that “She did not scold” 
was made by 555 pupils; and the 
teacher's participation in different 
school activities was mentioned by 603 
pupils. High school students empha- 
sized a sense of humor. 


New Teachers 
Remain in Own State 

Of the graduates of New York 
State normal schools and _ teachers’ 
colleges in the past six years, it is 
known that 94.25 per cent. taught the 
year after graduation, and that 96.42 
per cent. of those who taught were 
employed in the schools of the State of 
New York.. The relatively small 
number not recorded as teaching in- 
cludes those who are continuing their 
studies, those who were unable to find 
positions, those who failed to report 
their movements, and those who mar- 
ried or died. 


Portugal Recognizes 
Schools in Americas 

By a decree recently issued by the 
Portuguese Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion, the “Escola de D. Nuno Alvares 
Pereira,” in Rio de Janeiro, and the 
“Escola Portuguesa do Ateneu,” in 
Fall River, Mass., are to be considered 
as primary official schools of the 
Portuguese Republic, according to a 
report from Fred Morris Dearing, 
United States Minister at Lisbon. The 
decree also states that the diplomas 


issued by these two schools will have 


the same value as those issued by the 
official primary schools of Lisbon. 


Colored Pupils 
In Public Schools 

Of 2,141,206 colored children attend- 
ing public schools during the school 
year 1925-26, as reported to the United 
States Bureau of Education by school 
officials in sixteen states, the largest 
number, 282,841, were enrolled in 
Mississippi, where colored children 
comprise 56.2 per cent. of the total 
school population of the staté. North 
Carolina came next, with an enroll- 
ment of 254,625 colored pupils. 


Dramatic Club 
For County Benefit 


To promote social life and dramatic 
training and to raise money, six schools 
in Chesterfield County, S. C., have or- 
ganized the “Sandhill Dramatic Club.” 
Each school produces a play with the 
faculty and local talent as actors. The 
play is given at each of the member 
schools, and the entire door receipts 
are kept by the school at which the 
play is presented. 


Year Off 
Given Teachers 

Twenty days of sick leave each year 
are allowed teachers in Saskatoon, a 
city of Saskatchewan Province, Can- 
ada. The sick leave amounts in ten 
years to a school year; and if unused 
for that purpose, the teacher may take 
a year’s leave of absence and receive 
sixty per cent. of the salary, provided 
at least half the year is spent in study 
and_ self-improvement. 


Schoolhouse Expert 
For Government Now 

Miss Alice Barrows has been ap- 
pointed specialist in school buildings 
in the city schools division of the 
Bureau of Education. The appoint- 
ment was the result of a demand exist- 
ing in educational circles throughout 
the country for information regarding 
school building plans and costs and 
for school building surveys. Miss 
Barrows was formerly a specialist in 
city school systems and in that capacity 
gave much of her time to a study of 
the platoon plan of school -organiza- 
tion. She has conducted some twenty 
school building surveys during the last 
Six years. 


Knees War on Verbs; 
Professor Saves Eyes 

The conjugation of verbs and pars- 
ing of sentences now proceeds without 
interference in a certain French class 


at the University of Minnesota. Chaos. 
threatened for a time, but silk scarfs. 
saved the day. It was all because of 
too many knees, visible and of femi- 
nine gender. The instructor subtly in- 
formed his class that rows of dimpled 
knees greeting the professorial eyes 
each time they are lifted from the text- 
book do not make for the most efficient 
teaching of foreign language. The 
dresses simply could not be pulled 
down far enough to hide the offending 
anatomical parts. Then a bright stu- 
dent remembered her silk scarf. She 
draped it over her knees. The result 
was perfect. All the other girls had’ 
silk scarfs. They all draped them 
over their knees. The morale and 
vision of the instructor were saved. 


_ Will Punish Children 


Refusing Flag Salute 

The children of the public schools of 
Delaware who refuse to salute the: 
United States flag as provided by a 
state law must be disciplined by the 
teachers the same as for the infraction 
of any other state law or rule, the state 
board of education ruled. The de- 
cision was made atter several Green- 
wood children of the Mennonite faith 
were alleged to have refused to salute 
the flag. It was said that the refusal 
was based on religious convictions. 


Peru to Preserve 
Indian Languages 

Preservation of Indian languages 
and music is being attempted through 
the schools of Peru. Throughout the 
various school systems contests will be 
held to obtain essays in the Kechua and 
Aimara dialects. The best productions 
on such subjects as ethics, hygiene and’ 
national history will be published. It 
is the plan to make phonograph records 
of the productions in dialect and of 
selected productions of Inca music. It 
was stated that in sections where the 
languages are spoken, the phonograph 
disks will be distributed among schools, 
and that records will also be dis- 
tributed in army corps in which the 
Indian element predominates. 


Teachers May Keep 
Skirts Below Knees 

Another North Dakota  schoof 
teacher whose modish knees were 
frozen on the way to school has beer 
denied state compensation. The state 
set a precedent last year by declaring 
compensation could only be given if 
the knees were frostbitten in school. 
However, a second teacher this year 
applied for funds and was turned 
down. 
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Higher Standards 


Set for Teachers 


The last six years have brought 
“unusual” progress in the raising of 
.standards for teacher certification 
through state laws and regulations, ac- 
-cording to the Bureau of Education. 
Scholarship and personality qualifica- 
tions for teachers deteriorated as a re- 
sult of the war situation, because dur- 
ing the war there was a serious exodus 
from the teaching profession. In order 
to keep the schools open it was neces- 
.Sary to employ undertrained personnel. 
With post-war adjustments the nor- 
mal supply of teachers was again avail- 
able. It was generally recognized that 
while teachers’ salaries were materially 
increased as a result of the war situa- 
tion, scholarship and personality qualifi- 
cations had deteriorated. There was 
also the growth and extension of a 
scientific and professional attitude to- 
ward education and by universal prog- 
ress in making available opportunities 
for professional preparation for teach- 
ing. It was a strategic game to set up 
higher standards for teaching. State 
laws and regulations were recognized 
as effective methods for raising stan- 


dards. 


Declares Students 
Not Godless 

Clarence C. Little, president of the 
University of Michigan, speaking at 
the closing of the three-day conference 
at Princeton which considered the state 
of religion among college men, declared 
that “in so far as the younger genera- 
tion refuses to bow blindly to authority 
they are in a sense living spiritual lives 
of their own.” “They are not God- 
less,” he continued, “I think they are 
nearer the truth about religion than 
we are.” 


College Dean’s Farms 
‘On Engineering Lines 
Anson Marston, dean of engineering 


‘at lowa State College, puts farming on 


a mathematical basis and makes it pay. 
He owns a 320-acre farm. With text- 
book precision he laid out 300 acres in 
five 60-acres plots, each 80 rods wide 
by 120 rods long, and _ efficiently en- 
closed in hog-tight fencing. Down the 
middle of the farm runs a_ lane 
through which stock can be admitted 
to any of the fields. Dean Marston 
makes a yearly profit. It is compara- 
tively small, but it is consistent. He 
markets his corn in the form of meat, 
milk and wool. 


Egypt Turning 
‘To Science 


Egypt is awakening and tremendous 
intellectual changes are taking place in 
that ancient land, declares Rev. Dr. 
Charles R. Watson, president of the 
American University at Cairo, Egyp- 


tians are deeply interested in science, 
he said. Students at the university 
come from the most remote Mahome- 
tan countries. “The World War awak- 
ened these countries and they feel that 
with a thorough knowledge of science 
they can match the development of 
other nations, according to the stu- 
dents. They realize that scientific 
knowledge lies behind medicine, trans- 
portation, mechanical devices and 
everything that leads to material com- 
fort and wealth,” said Dr. Watson. 


Various Towns Claim 
To Be Site of First School 


Where was the first free public 
school on the American continent? An 
announcement from Brooklyn, N. Y., 
states that the first free public school 
in the United States was established 
in the Borough of Brooklyn in 1661. 
Dorchester, Mass., historians believe 
that the first free public school was on 
Thompson’s Island, near Boston, 
established there and supported by 
taxation of the people, in 1639. The 
island had been given to the inhabi- 
tants of Dorchester in 1635. Dedham, 
Mass., cites the action of the town 
fathers on January 1, 1644, in passing 
a vote to provide some means for the 
education of that town. Newport, R. 
I., has long claimed the site of this 
much-discussed “first school” and on a 
tablet the date is given as August 20, 
1640. At Charles City, Va., the Rev. 
Patrick Copeland established a school 
in 1621, a school which was supported 
not by taxation, but by subscription. 
The 1875 school report of Salem, 
Mass., sets forth that “the first public 
school was founded here in 1637,” but 
there seems to be no town record re- 
lating to a public school prior to Jan- 
uary, 1640. 


Student for 46 Years 
Wins Memorial Tablet 


A tablet in memory of Wilhelm 
Demelius, “the eternal student,’ has 
just been affixed to a house in the 
Zwatzengasse, Jena, Saxony. Demelius, 
who was the son of a clergyman, ma- 
triculated at the University of Jena in 
1827 as a_ student of theology. He 
maintained his status as student for 
the following forty-six years, or 
ninety-two semesters, but passed most 
of his time in beer halls and on the 
dueling floor. When he died at the 
age of seventy in 1873 he was borne 
to his grave by students of the uni- 
versity. 


American Schools 
To Reopen in Turkey 

Close on the heels of the closing of 
the American school at Broussa, Tur- 
key, for alleged distribution of religi- 
ous propaganda, comes the announce- 
ment that the Turkish Government 
has granted permission to reopen the 
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American school for boys at Sivas, 
closed in 1915, and authorization to 
open the vocational department of the 
American school at Merzifoun. The 
American colony greets the govern. 
ment’s move with approval and as con- 
firming the contention of the govern- 
ment that the closing of the school at 
Broussa was not done as an act of 
hostility, but was merely the result of 
the republic's desecularizing of educa- 
tion. 


Negro Illiteracy 
Rate Falling Rapidly 

Ninety per cent. illiterate in 1865, 
the Negro race in America is now only 
twenty per cent. illiterate, declares R. 
B. Eleazer, educational director of the 
Commission on Interracial Co-opera- 
tion. More than 10,000 have grad- 
uated from college since the Civil War, 
Out of their meagre means Negroes 
are raising $3,000,000 yearly for the 
support of private schools. 


Loans Offered 
High Graduates 


Any high school graduate in South 
Dakota who desires to attend an in- 
stitution of higher education in the 
state and can obtain the endorsement 
of three responsible persons, may bor- 
row money from a student loan fund 
sponsored by the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation of the state. 


“DO YOUR SUMMER’S WORK IN 
VACATION LAND” 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MAINE 


Summer 
Session 


JULY 2—AUGUST 10 


Unsurpassed climate. Ideal 
conditions for summer study 
and recreation. Undergraduate 
courses in sixteen departments; 
courses leading to the M.A. de- 
gree in twelve. Courses for 
Home Economics and Physical 
Education Teachers and Ath- 
letic Coaches. Excursions to 
famous beauty spots. 


For Bulletin address: 


| H. M. ELLIS 


DIRECTOR 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
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Excused to 
Welcome Lindbergh 


On a certain morning recently four 
boys in the eighth grade of the Donald 
McKay grammar school, East Boston, 
Mass., instead of racing to school to 
get in before the last bell, arrived 
there ahead of their teacher. When 
she came in she was immediately sur- 
rounded by the eager quartet. “Please, 
teacher,” said the boys in chorus, “we 
want to see Lindy land. We don’t 
want to get left like we did the last 
time. Please excuse us this morning 
so we can get to the East Boston air- 
port early and get in the front line.” 
Who could refuse such a request? “Of 
course,” said the teacher. “Run along, 
be good boys, and wave a welcome to 
Colonel Lindbergh from me.” These 
four pals were perhaps the happiest 
youngsters in America on that morn- 
ing when they were able to be in the 
front lines to see their hero come to 
Boston. 


Wanted—Ambitious 


Executives 


Principals, Superintendents, Su- 
pervisors, earnest Christian 
(Protestant) age 25-45. Perma- 
nent, full time work capitalizing 
fully on your educational experi- 
ence. Unusual business oppor- 
tunity with long established re- 
sponsible firm. This is q real 
opportunity for service with good 
income. Write immediately. All 
inquiries strictly confidential. 


JOHN RUDIN & CO., INC. 


1018 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois 


The Comfortable 


Great Northern 
| Hotel 
CHICAGO Sam 


FORMER GUESTS 
REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
OF THE DAILY ARRIVALS 


“TRAVELERS select the Great North- 
ern for its wonderful location in 
Chicago's “loop”. They return because 
_large comfortable rooms, homelike 
attentive service, excellent 
and moderate make it an 
ideal charges 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
day and up— Sample Rooms $4.00, 
#5,00, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00. 
New Garage One-half Block 
Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 


Walter Craighead, Mgr. 
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TREND OF THE TIMES 


LOW MENTALITY among police- 
men, poor character of the minor 
judiciary, lax bail methods, irrespon- 
sible work of prosecuting attorneys, 
uncontrolled court systems, needless 
use of juries and lack of adequate 
criminal statistics were the indictments 
made in a report of a sub-committee 
to the National Crime Commission 
after a broad survey throughout the 
United States. The sub-committee is 
headed by former Governor Frank O. 
Lowden of Illinois, and its research 
included investigations of pardons, 
parole, probation, penal laws and in- 
stitutional correction. 


MUSIC LOVERS of Europe are 
applauding the decision of solo singers 
of the State Opera in Vienna, Austria, 
to do away with the “clacque.”” The 
plan of hiring people to appear in the 
audience and applaud had become so 
bad that it had invaded two regions of 
the house, the gallery and standing 
room, and these were competing 
against each other. 


PRAYER BOOK revisions of west- 
ern churches are reminders to the 
geographer of curious customs that 
prevail in certain other parts of the 
world. Among Buddhists of Central 
Asia and Tibet the faithful carry the 
hand model of the prayer wheel which 
may be revolved fast enough to say 
thousands of prayers in a minute. The 
larger prayers, some of which are six 
feet high and from ten to twelve feet 
in circumference, are placed under 
shelters and the passing pilgrim gives 
the wheel a vigorous spin. There are 
also water propelled prayer wheels for 
the lazier members. Some sects of the 
Moslems use prayer bricks as a part of 
their prayer paraphernalia. Some of 
the Nebraska Indians used prayer 
pipes. 


PHYSICAL TEST for candidates 
for public office was advocated recently 
by Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, former 
Chicago Health Commissioner. The 
public has to pay for special elections 
and sometimes gets poor candidates 
when men of failing health are elected, 
he asserted. “A  doctor’s certificate 
stating that the applicant is in sound 
health and probably will live out his 
term should be required of every 
eandidate,” said Bundesen. 


SURVEY of the various other gov- 
ernment departments to ascertain if 


they favor a revision of the calendar 
so as to have 12 months of 28 days is 
Department of 


State. Those that have answered have 
reported in favor of the revision, al- 
though a similar move, two years ago, 
was not regarded with favor. At the 
same time the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States is preparing a re- 
port on the attitude of business and 
industry in regard to revision, and its 
representatives declare the sentiment is 
favorable. 


COPENHAGEN biologists who 
have investigated the rotary habits of 


the underjaws of Danish cows chewing 


their cuds find fifty-five per cent. used 
the right-circular motion and the rest 
the left. Now they ask for observa- 
tion of American cows. 


HELIUM a while ago cost $1,500 a 
cubic foot, and there was little of it. 
Now America makes it at two cents a 
cubic foot, has enough for national 
defence and some for other uses. 


TIN, on which a $100,000,000 indus- 
try depends, comes to the United 
States mostly from foreign lands—the 
Malay Peninsula, Straits Settlements 
and Bolivia. We have to import above 
70,000 tons annually, half the world’s 
output. 


ONE-SIXTH of the labor union 
membership in twenty-three represen- 
tative cities of the United States were 
out of work at the end of January, and 
that the proportion of the total un- 
employed had increased over that re- 
ported for preceding months ‘is shown 
in figures from the American Feder- 
ationist, official organ of the A. F. of 
L. In Baltimore the percentage of 
unemployed was given as 42.5 per cent., 
while in Chicago it was only 7.8 per 
cent. The figures for New York were 
given as 24.2 per cent., for Boston 19.6 
and for Buffalo 26.7 per cent. 


ALL ICELAND parties in the 
Parliament have agreed to the desir- 
ability of canceling the present treaty 
of personal union with Denmark, 


thereby obtaining complete indepen- 
dence. The movement for cancella- 
tion of the treaty, which is not re- 


vokable until 1940, is partly due to 
Iceland's wish to have her representa- 
tion abroad in her own hands. As far 
back as 1381 Iceland, together with 
Norway, came under the rule of Dan- 
ish Kings, but when Norway was sep- 
arated from Denmark in 1814 Iceland 
remained under the rule of Denmark. 
Since December 1, 1918, it has been 
acknowledged as a sovereign state and 
is united with Denmark only through 
the identity of the sovereign. 
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| Ge BOOK TABLE | 


LABORATORY MANUAL IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY. By How- 
ard E. Wilson, A. M., Department of 
Social Science, University of Chi- 
cago High School. Heavy paper. 241 
perforated leaves prepared for bind- 
ing. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Boston, Atlanta: American Book 
Company. 

There afe certain movements or ten- 
dencies in history teaching which most 
progressive teachers regard as advan- 
tageous. These tendencies appear in 
the organization of history for teach- 
ing purposes and there has come the 
abandonment of a purely chronological 
organization of history in favor of a 
unitary treatment, and increased em- 
phasis on the social aspects of the past, 
that is, the socialization of history. In 
the technique of teaching there are ten- 
dencies toward a wider use of reading 
materials for assimilation purposes, to- 
ward increased pupil activity, and to- 
ward the inclusion of provisions for 
individual instruction within a class 
group. 

This manual is designed for use by 
the pupil. The material is organized 
around ten main units, each a signifi- 
cant aspect of our national develop- 
ment. The character of the material is 
social and economic as well as political. 
Introducing each unit is a bird’s-eye 
view of the subject with which it deals. 
This is followed by extensive, an- 
notated reading lists, with books classi- 
fied as collateral references, biog- 
raphies, and imaginative literature. 
An additional feature is a list of 
motion pictures treating certain aspects 
of the unit. 

The manual conforms to modern 
tendencies in its organization and se- 
lection of historical data. Its greatest 
value is that it may aid the teacher iu 
adapting classroom procedure to the 
tendencies in pedagogical technique. 
The reading lists are designed to stimu- 
late and guide wider reading. The 
exercises, maps, problems, projects, 
and other study aids suggest supple- 
mentary enterprises upon which the 
more alert student may begin work 
while his less able classmates are still 
engaged in the minimal essentials of the 
guidance outline and summary ques- 
tions. 


TWO ESSAYS OF JAMES RUS- 
SELL LOWELL. Edited by Tucker 
Brooke, Yale University. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 
The habit of having sets of books 

with all of the writings of every 

prominent literary man and woman 


has largely been abandoned, and in its 
place has come for each of these fa- 
mous writers at least one attractive, 
handy volume like this prepared by 
Professor Brooke, which presents two 
of the most famous essays of James 
Russell Lowell, “On a Certain Con- 
descension in Foreigners” and 
“Democracy,” with a delightful ac- 
count of Lowell’s career, Lowell's 
character and his prose style. 

Such a book any one, however busy 
his life may be, may read restfully and 
inspiringly from time to time, and 
therefrom he will have ever at com- 
mand that which will give one much 
of the spirit of a_ literary leader in 
America’s great days. 


NEW TYPE DRILL EXERCISES 
IN ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 
By Elsie Flint Neuner, Ph.D., New 
Rochelle High School, New Roch- 
elle, New York. Tablets, 8 by 12 
inches. New York, Chicago: 
Charles E. Merrill Company. 
Practice tablets are so stabilized in 

school equipment that no _ publisher 

fails to try to rival other publishers in 
style and type of practice promotion 
as he has done on other phases of pro- 
fessional rivalry. “New Type Drill 

Exercises in Elementary Algebra” 

simply carries the challenge in tablet 

science and art a degree higher pro- 
fessionally and more skilful in art. 

These lessons cover the minimum 
essentials, the things students need to 
know most. The examples are on the 
left half of the page with space for 
the answer opposite each example. No 
work on an example is to be done on 
the front page, nor on any other prac- 
tice paper, but on the back of the 
sheet on which the answer is so that 
in case of mistake the teacher as well 
as the student can know in what the 
mistake appears. This is the latest 
word in tablet practice. 


THE SINGING FARMER. By James 
S. Tippett, Lincoln School, Colum- 
bia University. Illustrated by Eliza- 
beth Tyler Wolcott. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York, and Chicago: 
World Book Company. 

This is an important departure in 
the making of school books for the 
youngest pupils. We are emerging 
from the pedagogical stage when the 
chief purpose of a Primer and First 
Reader was to have children read 
words, the special “lists” of words, 
which was simply the expansion of the 
old a-b-c method. 

“The Singing Farmer” has the 
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youngest readers in country schools 
read about the farm and the farmers 
It is equally important that the city 
children should read about the animals 
in the country and the products of the 
field and garden. There is nothing 
raised on the farm that is not exhibited 
in the city market. It is genuinely 
educational for the city child at six 
years of age to know everything that 
he reads about and sees attractively 
illustrated in “The Singing Farmer.” 

Beyond that it is highly important 
that children in country and city should 
read of farm life as a joyful, singing 
life. There is no child of six or seven. 
who should not read this book for the 
spirit of it, and the new education in- 
sists that children should get the spirit 
of a First Reader as well as the “list” 
of words and the psychological eye. 
span. 


GEOGRAPHIC INFLUENCES IN 
OLD TESTAMENT MASTER- 
PIECES. By Laura H. Wild, Lake 
Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. 
Cloth. 182 pages. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Boston: Ginn and Company. 
This is really a very wonderful book 

religiously and educationally. It is not 
an attempt to teach the geography or 
history of Palestine, but rather to give 
illustrations of how Old Testament 
literature is interpreted through the 
geography, history, botany, and 20- 
ology of the land in which it was writ- 
ten. There is no better way to impress 
these great facts upon our minds thar 
to connect them with the poetic out- 
bursts they have inspired in great 
authors, and nowhere did nature seem 
to have a more impressive effect upon 
the mind of man than in Palestine. 


ECONOMIC LIFE AND THE 
CURRICULUM. By Henry Harup, 
Ph.D., Cleveland School of Educa 
tion. Cloth. 185 pages. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

The charm of this modest treatment 
of a great subject is the captivating 
way in which he creates and quotes 
sentences not likely to be forgotten. 
We can render no better service to 
the reader or author than to quote 4 
few of these terse, catchy sentences: 
“The goal of education is the well 
doing of everything that needs to be 
done.... The great mass of people 
are being cajoled into habits of living 
by mass, color, form and less verbal 
appeals. . . . Economic activity is justi- 
fied only on the ground that it pro- 
duces the goods which society needs. 
.. . Instinctive conduct writ large 
dominates economic life. . . .The foun- 
dations of democracy are the daily 
habits of home and community life. 
... We must promote the well doing 
of everything that needs to be done.” 
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GRINS BETWEEN GRINDS 


The Boss Gives Orders 

Professor—“See here, my man, who 
in the devil told you to plant all that 
new shrubbery in my front yard?” 

Gardener—“Why, your wife, of 
course.” 

Professor—“Mighty pretty, isn't it?” 

—Wabash Caveman. 
Unnecessary 

Teacher—“Where is your pen wiper 
today ?” 

Bobby—“Oh, I’m wearing my black 
suit."—Capper's Weekly. 


Desperate 
First Shop Girl—“This job's sure a 
tough graft. I need a rest, that’s what 
I need.” 
Second Shop Girl—“Yeah, so do I. 
I tell you what, Mazie, I’ve just about 
made up my mind to get married for a 
while.” —Life. 
Association 
Professor of Psychology—“What do 
you associate with the word ‘mutton’ ?” 
Pupil—“J eff.” Outlook. 
To the Point 
The teacher was giving the kinder- 
garten class a lesson in natural history. 
Turning to one small tot, she inquired : 
“What do elephants have that no other 
animals have?” 
“Little elephants,” was the surpris- 
ing reply —Weekly Scotsman. 


Or Postponed 
“I wants to be procrastinated at de 
next corner,” said Uncle Rastus to the 
street car conductor. 

“You want to be—what?” 
“Look in de dictionary, 
<rastinate, to put off.’ Dat’s 

mean.” —Jabberwock. 


Always a Hit 
Buddy Hunter, an_ eight-year-old, 
came home one day from a visit to his 


grandmother. 


sah! ‘Pro- 
what I 


“Mother,” he inquired, “do you 
know why they call them ‘grand’ 
mothers 


Mother proceeded to explain the re- 
lationship, but she only got about half- 
way through when Buddy interrupted 
with 

“Nope, that’s not the reason. 
because they are grander to little boys 
than mothers are.” 


It’s 


Quick Action 

“Did you get much out of college?” 
someone asked of the boy who'd been 
expelled in his freshman year. 

“I don’t know about the volume,” 
replied the youth, “but the velocity 
was something great.” 

Clock Always With Him 

Donald (coming in from play)— 
“Mummie, isn’t it tea time yet?” 

Mother—“Good gracious, no. It's 
only just 3 o'clock.” 

Donald (thoughtfully)—“Then my 
appetite’s a bit fast.”—Stray Stories. 


What Price Zyzzle? 
“What were Webster's last words?” 
“Zymosis, zymotic, zymurgy.” 
—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 
Very Low 
Friend (visiting hospital patient)— 
“Do you know, old man, that’s a swell- 
looking nurse you've got!” 
Patient—“I hadn't noticed.” 
“Good Lord—I had no idea you were 
so sick!” 
Exceedingly Cautious 
“Our minister is so good that he 
won't even perform a marriage cere- 
mony.” 
“What's that got to do with his be- 
ing good?” 
“He says his conscience won't let 
him participate in any games of 
chance.”—Stray Stories. 


Two Kind 


“Do you know,” said the successful 
merchant, pompously, “that I began 
life as a barefoot boy?” 

“Well,” said the clerk, “I wasn't 
born with shoes on, either.”—Retail 
Furniture Selling. 


Wm. B. Ittner, Inc. 


Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Twenty-five years in School-house Planning and 
Construction 


Nineteen years, Architect Board of Education, St. Louis 


ATTENTION 
NEW ENGLANDERS! 


Plan now to attend N. E. A. Con- 
vention at Minneapolis, July 1-6, 
followed by wonderful vacation 
trips to Yellowstone Park, Pacific 
Northwest, California, and Alaska. 


For information and itineraries 
write 


Principal E. B. SMITH 
120 High St., Greenfield, Mass. 


ALL EXPENSES 


Good Hotels $ ger ies 
ay Taxes 
up Transfers 
Erc, 


(not pensions} 
Our S2znd year assures complete 


Meals 

Sightseeing 

satisfaction. London and Paris 

offices at disposal of our clients. 

Personal service throughout. 
CONDUCTED TOURS 

37 Days and Longer. .$420 

All thaty you want to see and do out 

& lined, with prices, in our most com, 

prehensive booklet “EB,” sent 


Simmons Gours 


Successors to McCann’> Tours. Seve 7876 


1328 Broadway, New York City 


Handbooks and Guidebooks 
for Parents 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
12th edition, 1248 pages. 
Illustrations, 3500 schools 


SUMMER CAMPS 
Sth edition, 864 pages. 
Illustrations, 2500 camps 
ADVICE TO PARENTS. School 
and Camp catalogs free. Experi- 
enced Staff for 12 Years Has 
Helped Parents. Information 
letter without charge. 
fully 
PORTER SARGENT 
11 Beacon Street, Boston 


Why Teachers 
Need Care 


the light all, 
sudjected to irritating < 
papers or do- 


dust; correcting 
night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protéct your 
EYES from irritation and mere 


them in a Clear, Bri he, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


For Your 


| EYES 
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® TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. ® & 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Mass., 120 Boylston St. Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bidg. 
Pestioné. Me., 415 Congress St. Birmingham, Ala., 808 Title Bldg. 
New York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bide. Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. I 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Les Angeles, Cal., 548 So. Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


Established Incorporated 1904 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


T. M HASTINGS, Manager 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


3 Our business is done by recommendation in 
THE CARY TEACHERS AGEN answer to direct calls from employers. 
. R CARY, Manager ROSE E, BRADBURY, Manager GEORGE H. LARRABEE, Manager 
Ot, Com, 14 Beacon Boston, Mass. Clapp Memorial Bidg., Portland, Me. 


ALIST BUREAU 


lusively to Placements in Colleges, Universities and 
throughout the United States. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Chattanooga, Richmond, Louisville 


Columbia, 


—-- 


THURSTON TEACHERS?’ Sos" ‘02 


view. 


224 So. Michigan Blvd. 
Chicago, Il. 


Service satisfactory to 
schools and to teachers. 


BME RSON 


College of Oratory 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


f Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It 

student a knowledge of his own powers in expression, 

Tether as a creative thinker or an interpreter. Degrees granted. Summer 
sessions. Catalogue and full information on arplication to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 


THE ARLO BOOKS 


READING INTERPRETATION EXPRESSION 


known and loved CLEMATIS for many 
that she is just celebrating her tenth 
birthday In honor of that occasion we are giving her some new 
clothes and she will soon be at home to receive friends, old and new. 
In these ten years, CLEMATIS has gone into twenty one. 
Nearly every state in the country has some — or w  ... 
using the books as class readers. Many countries a coe / po ng 
the book into the hands of their school roo at is 
CLEMATIS is also true of the other ARLO BOOKS. 5 
We are sincerely grateful to our many school friends all over the 
world who have made this success possible. 


Sincerel 
Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. 
J wer DANS BOW 60 


PATHWAYS 
BY BERTHA B. AND ERNEST COBB 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
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A Problem in Human Geogra- 
phy 


The Mississippi flood, described as 
“the greatest calamity that has befallen 
America since the white man came,” 
has been graphically described, and its 
corrective and preventive measures 
suggested in two articles by Dr, J. 
Russell Smith, Professor of Economie 
Geography at Columbia University, 

The John C. Winston Company has. 
reprinted from Survey Graphic these 
two articles, entitled “Plan or Perish,” 
and “Wealth from Mississippi Mud,” 
in an attractive brochure, which they 
offer to supply, without charge, te 
geography teachers, principals and 
superintendents, and teachers’ training 
schools. 

These Mississippi flood articles pro- 
vide excellent material for the teacher 
using the problem method, and they 
will undoubtedly find a ready accept- 
ance. 


Stimulating Reading 


To enlarge the reading horizon of 
children of the state, Oregon Chil- 
dren’s Book League has been organized 
by the state superintendent of schools 
and the state library. The league at 
present is limited to one-room rural. 
schools, but will be gradually extended. 
to all elementary grades. A state su- 
perintendent’s certificate will be 
awarded the child who reads one suit- 
able book from designated lists each 
month of the school year. The scheme 
includes the awarding of other certifi- 
cates and seals for definite reading. Of 
the 1,613 one-room rural schools in the 
state, 316 are served by county 
libraries. 


Visual Education in Detroit 


Films were used in 76 elementary 
schools, 9 intermediate schools, and 7 
high schools in Detroit, Mich., as part 
of the visual-education work during 
the school year 1926-27, Three thou- 
sand miles of educational films were 
used, 70 reels were added to the 
library, and 2,000,000 feet of films were 
inspected by the department of visual 
education. During the year 50 motion- 
picture screens, 10 luminex screens, 10 
opaque projectors, and 40 stereopticons 
were purchased and installed. Slides 
to the number of 130,000 from the de- 
partment library were used in the 
schools. 


Standing Committees Vanish 


Boards of education in many places 
have entirely abolished standing com- 
mittees or have materially reduced the 
number of such committees, according 
to W. S. Deffenbaugh, chief of city 
schools division of the Bureau of Edw 
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cation. Of 25 cities of 100,000 or more ® a 7 


population reporting to the bureau in 
1917 and in 1927, 11 have in that time 
reduced the number of committees, and 
9 have abolished them entirely or con- 
stituted the board as a committee of 
the whole. The average number of 
standing committees in the 25 cities 
was 6.5 in 1917, and 3.5 in 1927. Of 
43 cities of 100,000 or more population 
reporting in 1917, only 3 did not have 
such committees; of 55 cities of this 
size reporting in 1927, 21 have no 
standing committees. 


Teachers Seek Improvement 


Of 845,000 teachers, principals, su- 
pervisors and administrative officers in 
public elementary and secondary 
schools of the United States in 1926-27, 
$77,462 were enrolled in summer 
schools during the past summer, ac- 
cording to figures recently compiled by 
the National Education Association. 
Of these, 247,227, or 29.2 per cent. of 
the total number of school men and 
women of the country, were enrolled 
in teacher training or education 
courses. The largest proportion en- 
rolled from any one state was 62.5 per 
cent. from Colorado; Alabama came 
next, with an enrollment of 56.2 per 
cent.; Oklahoma stood third, with 45.4 
per cent., and Tennessee fourth, with 
425 per cent. of the teachers of the 
state enrolled in courses for profes- 
sional improvement. 


Inspecting Alaskan Schools 


Vorstander Bugge, principal of the 
seminarium at Godthaab, Greenland, 
will study at first-hand the schools for 
natives of Alaska administered by the 
United States Bureau of Education. 
The itinerary of Mr. Bugge was 
planned by Dr. J. E. Church, Jr., a 
member of the recent Hobbs Green- 
land expedition, in co-operation with 
Bureau of Education officers. It will 
take him as far north as Nenana, down 
the Yukon River to Golovin Sound, 
thence to Nome, and if time permits to 
Kotzebue and Barrow, returning by 
way of Little Diomede, Nome, and St. 
Lawrence Island to Seattle. 


CLASS RINGS AND PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued Sent FREE 


Ms Ring as shown with any one or two 
nm letters in center and HS, GS, or 88 
beside shield, 12 or more, $2.25 each. 
Sterling silver. Samples loaned class 
officers. Special orders filled. 


Metal Arts Co., Inc., 791 Portiand Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 
172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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TEACHERS’ 
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BARDEEN - UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE DISCRIMINATING SELECTION 
CAREFUL RECOMMENDATION 


FREE REGISTRATION 
PROMPT AND CAREFUL RESPONSE TO INQUIRIES 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ALBER 


48RD YEAR 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, warren 


for positions in Public 

chools,PrivateSch 

25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago Colleges, Universition 

535 Fifth Avenue, New York sate P Schools, 

Peyton Bldg. Spokane, wn, est schools our 
clients. Send for book- 

York Rite Temple, let “Teaching as a 


Wichita, Kansas Business.” 


introduces to Col- 


MERICAN::: introduces to Col- 
ols an 
FOREIGN Families, super- 


rofessors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; r : 
Stpertmens ecommends good Schools to parents. 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 19 West 44th Street, New York 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY teachers and has filled hun- 

dreds of high grade positions (up to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Bstab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, none for registration. If you 
need a teacher for any desirable place, or know where a teacher may 


be —" address Kellogg’s Teachers’ Agency, 31 Union Square, New 
York. 


The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


We have unusual facilities f. i 


TEACHERS’ | °°": 
AGENCY 


Leng Distance Telephone 
Member of National Association of Teachers’ 
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When you stamp a letter and 
mark it “AIR MAIL,” knowing 
that it will be on the opposite side of 

our continent in thirty-six hours, you 
realize that a new age is here. € When 
you step into a school superintendent’s 
businesslike office, and find behind the desk 
an alert, capable business man, you realize that 
here is the headquarters of a modern institu- 
tion. This institution is training our citizens 
of tomorrow. € When you visit a classroom 
and find children and teachers industriously 


KEEPING Step Procress 


EDUCATION 


engaged in working out some 
practical project, it is an evidence 

that education is keeping abreast — 

even ahead—of modern progress. 

( These business institutions require and 
purchase vast quantities of equipment. A 
most essential part of this equipment is a mod- 
ern encyclopedia for every classroom. € When 
you find that more Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia are being purchased than any other ency- 
clopedia, itis your best evidence that Compton’s 
is the most modern encyclopedia published. 
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LEADS 


More Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia are being sold in the United States and possessions than any 
other encyclopedia. @€ More Compton’s are being sold in England than any other children’s pub- 
lication. (Note: Compton’s is the first American made encyclopedia to be brought out in 

England.) The Italian edition of Compton’s, just off the press in Italy, has already 
exceeded the highest expectations for its sale. @ Compton’s is truly an international 
institution, the most modern and greatest encyclopedia ever built. 


Produced and Sold by 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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